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ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE CHEROKEE 
COUNTRY, 1754-1757 
By P. M. Hamer 


In the dramatic struggle between the English and the French 
for possession of the eastern portion of the Mississippi Valley, an 
important though not an all determining factor was the native Indian. 
Not only in time of declared warfare between the governments of 
England and of France, but as well during the interludes when 
these governments preserved an official peace, there was an almost 
never ceasing struggle between the English and the French for the 
favor of the several Indian tribes. Peace might be declared in 
Europe, but the British and the French colonials carried on their 
involved diplomacy with the red men; alliances were built up and 
dissolved; wars were encouraged between the savage tribes allied 
with the French and with the English ; even attacks by Indians upon 
white settlements or upon traders were incited or at least winked at 
by the rival whites. 

In the Southern Appalachians dwelt the Cherokee, their lower 
towns located in upper South Carolina and Georgia, their middle 
settlements in the heart of the western North Carolina mountains, 
and their overhill or upper towns in what now is southeastern Ten- 
nessee, One of the most powerful of the Southern tribes, furnishing 
to the traders furs of great value, aud strategically located, the 
Cherokee were sought as allies and friends by both the English and 
the French. Rivalry between the English and the French for the 
friendship and active aid of this tribe became acute in the years of 
the French and Indian War. 

The English in America had established friendly relations with 
the Cherokee before the close of the seventeenth century. In 1730 a 
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delegation of Cherokee chieftains in London signed a treaty of 
alliance with the British Crown. For more than a quarter of a 
century after this the Cherokee remained, though not without some 
wavering, the friends of the English and, on occasion, fought against 
the French and the French Indians. The French also had repeatedly 
made overtures to this nation, but with little success, though in the 
overhill town of Great Tellico there had existed, since the days of 
the adventurous Priber,’ a marked friendship for the rivals of the 
English. 

French diplomacy at times gave way to force, and Cherokee towns 
were attacked by Indians allies of the French. In these attacks, 
that came from the direction of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
it was the overhill Cherokee country that suffered most, and it 
was from the inhabitants of this region that the request first came, 
as early as 1746, that the English build a fort in their country to 
protect them.* Governor Glen of South Carolina looked with favor 
upon this proposal, and repeatedly urged it upon the English 
authorities during the interval between King George’s War and 
the French and Indian War. He wrote on one occassion: “I am 
of Opinion it would help to cover them from the “nsults and In- 
juries of the French Indians, and would enable and encourage them, 
as they might then leave their Wives and Children in a place of 
security to make incursions and carry the War into the Enemys 
Country. They pray for it as a favour, so it would probably, fix 
their Friendship for the English at present, but as Indians are pretty 
fickle should they ever afterwards meditate mischief, it would enable 
us immediately to curb their insolencies and prevent things from 
coming to a head.’* Repeatedly the Cherokee renewed their request, 
repeatedly they were promised a fort, and in 1753 Fort Prince George 
was built by South Carolina opposite Keowee in the lower Cherokee 
country ;* but the promised fort near the overhill towns was not built 
until a more urgent need for it had arisen. 

1James Adair, History of the American Indian (London, 1775), 243-244. For 


an account of Priber, see Verner W. Crane “A lost Utopia of the First American Frontier,” 
in Sewanee Review, 27: 48-61. 

2 James Glen to the Board of Trade, July 26, 1748, Public Records of South Caro- 
lina, 23: 169-176. These records, in the archives of the Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, are transcripts of documents in the British Public Record Office. 

*Glen to the Board of Trade, July 27, 1752, 8. C. Public Rec., 25: 70-74. 

*Charles Pinckney to the Board of Trade, June 27, 1754, Glen to the Board of 
Trade, August 26, 1754, id., 26: 60-71, 106-118; D. D. Wallace, Life of Henry Laurens 
(New York and London, 1915), 98 and Appendix IV. 
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In 1754 the French and Indian War began. In anticipation of 
it, before the first clash, both the English and the French sought 
the aid of the Cherokee. Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia sent to them for warriors to fight against what he diplomatically 
spoke of as the designs of the French to take possession of the Chero- 
kee hunting grounds on the Ohio.® The French also sent their 
emissaries into the Cherokee country, bearing French colors and seek- 
ing the aid of the Cherokee, or at least their neutrality. The Chero- 
kee, however, burned the French colors and rejected the French pro- 
posals. They did not send to Virginia the warriors that Dinwiddie 
expected, but war parties, with ammunition supplied by the South 
Carolinians, went out against the French. In retaliation the overhill 
towns were attacked by French Indians from the north.°® 

Reports that reached the Virginians and the South Carolinians 
of these attempted French negotiations with the Cherokee, and of 
French plans to build forts in the overhill Cherokee country, occa- 
sioned considerable alarm. Particularly was this true in South 
Carolina. For that weak province, a friendly Cherokee nation would 
form a much needed barrier against the French. French control 
of the Cherokee, on the other hand, might mean destruction. The 
apprehensions of the Carolinians were expressed by their agent, 
Charles Pinckney, to the Board of Trade: “My Lords the dangers 
to Carolina and Georgia, from the present Army of French Regulars 
and Indians on the backs of Virginia, and these which it is said are 
to join them from the Mississippi and the french Settlements of 
Lousiana are very great, should they, as in all probability they 
will, when they have beat the English from their Forts and Settle- 
ments on the Ohio, march southerly into the Cherokee Countrys 
and make themselves Mastersthere . . . & when once the french 
have fixed themselves in the Cherokees they will according to their 
known practice strongly enfort themselves there, and then march 
more Southerly and make themselves masters of the Chekesaws and 
upper Creeks, from whence they may too easily extend their conquests 





5 Catawba Indians to the governor of Virginia, July 26, 1753, Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers (Richmond, 1875-1893), 1:248; Dinwiddie to the Catawba Indians, January 
29, 1754, to Governor Sharpe of Maryland, February 23, 1754, Dinwiddie Papers 
(Virginia Historical Collections, New Series, vols. 3-4, Richmond, 1883-1884), 1:60-61, 80. 

* Charles Pinckney to the Board of Trade, June 27, 1754, 8S. C. Pub. Rec., 26:60-71; 
Dinwiddie to Richard Pearis, Aug. 2, te the Board of Trade, Oct. 25, 1754, Dinwiddie 
Papers, 1:266-268, 364; Lud. Grant to Glen, Sept. 21, 1754, and “Letter from Old Hopp 
Chucenata warrior slave catcher of Tennessee etc. to His Excell: the Governor’ [of 8. 0.]}, 
South Carolina Indian Book (Mss., Historical Commission of South Carolina), 5:14-20, 6. 
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thro the lower Creeks and lower Cherokees, which will bring them 
within a few days march of the Capitals of both Provinces, by 
which means our Trade and intercourse with al] the Indians, except 
the small Tribe of Catabas, will be intirely cut off, our out settlements 
broke up and driven in, our Negro Slaves encouraged to rise in 
rebellion against us, and our Planters shut up in the Towns on the 
Sea Coast, and at length, unless they have a very extraordinary pro- 
tection, the whole of the two Colonies must inevitably be pushed into 
the Sea.”* 

It was to meet this French peril, and in response to South Caro- 
lina’s urgent request, that orders came from the English authorities 
to Governor Glen to build a fort for the overhill Cherokee, and to 
Dinwiddie of Virginia to aid Glen, if he should think it necessary, 
using such a portion of a sum of 10,000 sterling advanced to him by 
the English as he and Glen should agree upon. Unfortunately 
relations between Glen and Dinwiddie were strained. Glen had 
taken exceptions in what Dinwiddie reported to be “a very dicta- 
torial style” to the Virginia governor’s cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with the Cherokees. Glen claimed that these Indians were 
under the protection of South Carolina; he seemed to fear that 
Virginia would interfere with the profitable trade between them 
and his province; and he desired that any messages that Dinwiddie 
might wish to send them be forwarded first to him. Dinwiddie, on 
the other hand, accused Glen, with some measure of truth, of view- 
ing the problem of the Indians and the French from the viewpoint 
of one colony, rather than from that of the British empire. In 
obedience to orders from the imperial authorities, he cultivated the 
friendship of the Cherokee. He met many of their chiefs in con- 
ference in the fall of 1754, gave them presents, and received from 
them a promise that aid would be given him in an attack upon the 
French on the Ohio in the spring of the following year.* 

There was an almost irreconcilable difference between the con- 
ceptions of Dinwiddie and of Glen regarding the part that the 
Cherokee should play in the war. Dinwiddie desired Cherokee war- 
riors primarily to join with other Indians and with colonial and 
imperial troops in a campaign to expel the French from the Ohio, 


™Pinckney to the Board of Trade, op. cit. 

® Dinwiddie to Glen, Oct. 25, 1754, Feb. 8, 1755, to Abercromby, Oct. 23, to Halifax, 
Oct. 25, to the Cherokee, Nov. 4, 1754, Dinwiddie Papers, 1:377-379, 484-487, 378-376, 
366-869, 891; the son of Old Hop to Dinwiddie, Sept. 5, 1755, id., 2:187-188. 
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and thus defeat French plans for obtaining possession of the whole 
of the Mississippi Valley. Glen desired most of all that the Chero- 
kee, fighting not too far from their homes, serve as a protection to 
South Carolina against an attack that he feared would be made from 
of northwest by, the French or Indian allies of the French 

Glen and Dinwiddie could come to no agreement regarding the fort 
in the Cherokee country. Glen sent to Dinwiddie an estimate of 
approximately £7,000 as the cost of building the fort, and requested 
that this sum be sent him by the governor of Virginia. Dinwiddie 
disputed with Glen his obligation to furnish so large a sum, de- 
clared the estimate excessive, and sent only £1,000. South Carolina, 
he said, should furnish the rest. Glen made further attempts to 
get additional sums but failed, and thereafter he and Dinwiddie went 
their separate ways in their dealings with the Indians. 

Glen in pursuance of his policy, met five hundred Cherokee 
warriors in June, 1755, at Saluda, about two hundred miles from 
Charleston. It appears that at this conference, on July 2, the 
Cherokee surrendered all of their lands to the English Crown, but 
in return for this cession they requested that they be given arms 
and ammunition, and that a fort be built near their overhill towns. 
Glen promised them the fort, but he fixed no definite time for its 
construction.”® 

Months passed, and no steps were taken by the South Carolinians 
to build the fort. So disgusted did the Indians become that months 
later Old Hop, their “Emperor,” wrote to the governor of Virginia: 
“As to the Carolina men they have promised us a great many things 
but we cannot find one word of truth in anything they say or prom- 
ise.”™* It was in this spirit that in December, 1755, one hundred 
and fifty Cherokee chiefs and warriors, among them a chieftain, 


*Glen to Dinwiddie, Jan. 1755, 8. C. Pub. Rec., 26:217; Dinwiddie to Glen, Feb. 
8, 1755, Dinwiddie Papers, 1:484-487. 

1% ““"The Indian then opened a small Leather Bag in which was enclosed some earth 
laid the same at his Excellency’s Feet, adding that they gave all their Lands to the King of 
Great Britain,” official record of the Conference, 8. C. Pub. Rec., 27:66-73; South Carolina 
Gazette, July 31, 1755; Glen to the S. C. Commons House of Assembly: “When I was last 
at Saloody I was obliged publicly to promise that this Fort should be built: Indeed it was a 
private stipulation and condition upon which they surrender’d their Land: Ms. Journal 
of the Commons, Jan. 23, 1756; Culloughculla to the Virginia Commissioners, March 15, 
1756, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 13:250-252; Glen to the Board of 
Trade, Apr. 14, 1756, “Historical Relation of Facts delivered by Ludovick Grant .. .”, 
8S. ©. Pub. Rec., 27:40-63, 73-93. Grant's “Historical Relation’ is printed in South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 10:54-65. What Glen appears to have 
secured from the Cherokee was an acknowledgment or reacknowledgment (see the treaty 
of 1830, N. CO. Col. Rec., 3:129-133) of the sovereignty of the British crown, and thereby 
a strengthning of British claims as against French claims to the southeastern Mississippi 
Valley. 

u§. C. Indian Book, 5:192. 
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Skyagusta Attakullakulla, better known to the whites as the Little 
Oarpenter, came to Charleston. In conference with the South Caro- 
lina authorities they told again of their exposed condition, and de- 
manded in strong language to know whether the fort would be built or 
not. The effect of this visitation upon the South Carolinians is 
evidenced in the comment of their agent to the Board of Trade fol- 
lowing his report of the conference: “My Lords from this spirited 
and . . . reasonable demand of these people, you will perceive 
the danger there is, of their delivering up their country and throwing 
themselves wholly into the hands of the French if it is not without 
further delay complied with; the fatal consequences whereof to His 
Majesty’s interests and to the very existence of the Southern British 
Colonies on the continent of North America, I will not now presume 
to repeat 72 
Aroused by the demand of the impatient Indians, Governor Glen 
promised that the fort would be begun in the following April. 
With no money to pay for such an undertaking, save the £1,000 
that Dinwiddie had sent, he appealed to the South Carolina Assembly. 
The Assembly, reluctant to burden South Carolina permanently with 
the cost of building the fort, voted £2,000 as a joan to the King. 
The session ended, however, before a tax bill was passed, but 
citizens of the colony, to avoid further delay, subscribed the money 
that had been voted."* Governor Gien sent an agent to the Little 
Tennessee River" to select a location for the fort. He reassured 
the doubting Cherokee that the fort would be built. He assembled 
an expedition of some three hundred men provincials and troops of 
the King’s independent companies, under command of Captain Ray- 
mond Demere. He contracted for the necessary supplies. He per- 
sonally took command of the expedition. Early in June, 1756, he 
was ready to set out from Ninety Six in South Carolina for the 
overhill Cherokee country, when he was superseded as governor by 
the arrival in Charleston of his successor, William Henry Lyttelton.”* 
Governor Lyttelton’s arrival again delayed the building of the 
long-promised fort. Before leaving England the Board of Trade had 
# Glen’ to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 1756, Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, June 
19, 1756, ‘bid., 40-68, 105-118; Executive Journal of the 8. 0. Council (Mss.), Jan. 23, 
S Gites ayy oe ro it and 25, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, June 


9 and 10,, 1756, 8S. ©. Indian Book, 5:111-112, 113-134, 135; Executive Journal of 
the 8. C. Council, Feb. 16, Apr. 8, 1756. 
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instructed him to build it, but in South Carolina he disbanded the 
provincial troops that Glen had raised and sent most of the regulars 
back to their posts until he could devise his own plans for the fort. 
To the Cherokee he sent assurances that, though delayed, the fort 
would be built. He ordered Captain Demere to proceed with a hand- 
ful of men to Fort Prince George. Arriving there on June 19, 
Demere waited more than three months for men, supplies and fur- 
ther orders before proceeding across the mountains to the Little 
Tennessee. *® 

While Captain Demere waited at Fort Prince George during the 
summer 1756 for Lyttelton’s slow making of new plans and assemb- 
ling of another expedition, the Virginians built for the Cherokee a 
fort near their town of Chote’ on the Little Tennessee River. 
The building of this fort was the result of negotiations that Din- 
widdie had entered into with the Cherokee after his disagreement 
of the preceding year with Governor Glen. Dinwiddie had been 
greatly disappointed at the failure of the Cherokee to join Brad- 
dock’s expedition against the French on the Ohio. He attributed 
Braddock’s disastrous defeat in July 1755 to this failure of the Chero- 
kee to fulfill their promises of the preceding fall. For this, in turn, 
he blamed Glen, who had met the Cherokee at Saluda at the very 
time that Braddock was marching towards Fort Duquesne.’* To 
secure warriors for the spring campaign of 1756, and to counteract 
French influence that he feared was becoming very strong with the 
Southern Indians, he decided to send William Byrd and Peter Ran 
dolph to negotiate with the Cherokee.”® 


6 Lyttelton to Old Hop, June 3, 1756, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, June 9 and 
23, 1756, S. ©. Indian Book, 5:129-130, 133-134, 140-142; Executive Journal of the 
S. C. Council, June 2, 3, and 12, 1756; Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, June 19, 1756, 
8. C. Pub. Ree., 27:105-118. 

17 The location of the town is shown on “A Draught of the Cherokee Country, on the 
West Side of the Twentyfour Mountains, commonly called Over the Hills; Taken by 
Henry Timberlake, when he was in that Country, in March 1762,” in Memoirs of Lieut. 
Henry Timberlake (London, 1765). The map is reproduced in E. M. Avery, History 
of the United States (Cleveland, 1904-1910), 4:346, and in Cyrus Thomas, Report on the 
Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology (7welfth Annual Report or the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1890-91, Washington, 1894), facing 868. The following spellings of this 
town have been noted: Chota, Chotak, Choto, Chottee, Chotih, Choti, Choate, Chotte 
Chote. The name is given as Echota in Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook of the American 
Indians North of Mexico (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
80, Washington, 1907-1910), 1:413. No use of this form in the period of this paper has been 
found. 

1% Dinwiddie to Dobbs, July 28, to Glen, July 28, 1755, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:123-124, 
125-126. 

1%” Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Nov. 22, 1755, ibid., 280. 
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In March, 1756, the Virginia commissioners met the Indians at 
Broad River in North Carolina.” In opening the conference, Byrd 
and Randolph delivered a message from Dinwiddie which warned 
the Cherokee against the French. “I advise you to be on your 
Guard against them,” the Governor had written, “their Speeches are 
made up of Falsehoods and unjust Reports, let none of them remain 
among you, and by no Means allow them to build any Forts on the 
River Hogohegee*™ in the upper Cherokee country, for their Inten- 
tions are with evil Design against you and your Brothers the 
English.” Again the Governor requested Cherokee warriors to be 
used in codperation with English troops against the French. The 
Virginia commissioners urged the Indians to promise immediate 
aid, but in vain. To their “talks,” their spokesman, Culloughculla 
(the Little Carpenter), replied: “ . . . unless we have a Fort 
built for the Protection of our Wives and Children in the Absence 
of our Warriors, it will not be safe for us to leave them. We have 
had frequent Promises from the Governor of South Carolina, to 
build us a Fort; and it was stipulated at a Treaty held at Saludy 
last Summer, when we signed a Release for our Lands to the Great 
King George: But we do not find, that that Governor has yet made 
the least Preparations towards performing his Engagement. Where- 
fore, we are sorry to tell you, that we don’t much rely on him.” The 
Indian chieftain concluded with a threat: “ . . . if no Steps 
are taken for our Security, the French will extinguish the Friendly 
Fire between us.” The negotiations resulted in a treaty, signed 
March 17, whereby the Virginians promised to “assist in contribut- 
ing their Proportion towards the building a strong Fort.” The 
Cherokee agreed on their part not to permit the French to build a 
fort on any of their land, and, upon the completion of the English 
fort, within forty days notice, to march four hundred warriors to 
Virginia to fight against the French.” 

Dinwiddie was convinced that any further delay in the building 
of a fort would endanger the Cherokee friendship for the English 
and result in their desertion to the French. He seems to have 


=” . tho they wert to meet them in this Province, yet Mr. Dinwiddie gave 
me no intimation of any such meeting” complained Glen to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 1756, 
8. C. Pub. Rec., 27:40-63. The commission to Byrd and Randolph is in Dinwiddie Papers, 
2:298-299. The Treaty itself states the place to have been in North Carolina. 

“The Tennessee River. 

The treaty and accompanying documents are printed in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, 13:382-383, 389-391. 
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heard of Glen’s plans for an expedition to the overhill Cherokee 
country, and he secured authorization from the House of Burgesses to 
send men from Virginia to codéperate with the South Carolinians. 
He selected Major Andrew Lewis to command the Virginia expedi- 
tion. He issued instructions to Lewis, on April 24, to enlist sixty 
men, mostly artificers, and proceed to Roanoke where tools and pro- 
visions were to be assembled. From Roanoke he was to march to 
Chote, the chief town of overhill Cherokee, on the Little Tennessee 
River, and build a fort at a place and according to plans to be agreed 
upon in conference with the Indians. Lewis was given particular in- 
structions to work in harmony with the South Carolinians, who were 
expected to arrive in time to assist in the building of the fort. When 
the work should be completed, he was to return with his men to Vir- 
ginia, leaving to South Carolina the task of arming and garrisoning 
the fort.” 

Major Lewis and his men arrived at Chote late in June, and 
were given a cordial welcome by Old Hop, the Little Carpenter, and 
other Indians of that region. Lewis had expected to find there 
the South Carolina expedition that Glen had organized, but that 
expedition, as has been shown, had been disbanded by Lyttelton. 
Ignorant of the change in the plans of the Carolinians, Lewis as- 
sembled the Indian chiefs and proposed that his men join with the 
Carolinians in building a fort. The Indians would not hear of this. 
They insisted rather that the Virginians build one fort near Chote 
to protect them against enemies coming from the north by land, 
and that the South Carolinians, when they should arrive, build 
another a few miles down the river to protect them against enemies 
coming by water. Lewis, much importuned by the Indians, con- 
sented to this change in his plans and began to build for them an un- 
pretentious log fort about one hundred and five feet square, on the 
north side of the river about a mile above the town of Chote.™* 


® Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1754 (Richmond, 1909), 372; 
Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Apr. 13, to Lewis, Apr. 24, 1756, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:382-383, 
389-391. 

™ Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Aug. 26, Sept. 18, 1756, ibid., 490, 511-512; Lewis to Raymond 
Demere, July 7, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, July 30, 1756, 8. OC. Indian Book, 5:157- 
158, 173; reports of Lyttelton and Richard Smith to the 8. ©. Council, Executive Journal 
of the S. OC. Council, July 23, 1756. Demere reported: “. . . at the request of the 
Indians, they [the Virginians] are now building a Wooden Fort about a Mile above the 
Town of Chottee, which is five Miles above the place appointed by Mr. Pearson for the 
building of our Fort and on the other side of the River.” July 10, 1756, 8S. ©. Indian 
Book, 5:150-151. Its location is shown on Timberlake's “Draught of the Cherokee Country,” 
in his Memoirs, with this comment: “Built by the Virginians 1756 and soon after de 
stroyed by the Indians.” 
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On his arrival at Chote, Major Lewis had received from the In- 
dians a most kind reception and repeated promises to send warriors 
to the aid of Virginia as had been pledged in the treaty of March. 
As the fort neared completion, however, when he asked for warriors 
to return with him to Virginia the Indians began to equivocate, 
and Lewis feared that they would shortly join the French.” The 
fort was completed early in August, and Lewis thereupon sent 
his workmen back to Virginia but remained himself a few weeks 
longer in the hope that he could persuade the Indians to furnish the 
promised warriors.”* In this he failed, though Lyttelton had written 
to the Cherokee urging that they go to Virginia, and had furnished 
Lewis with ammunition for those who would go to war against the 
French.** 

The fears that Lewis entertained of Cherokee defection from 
the English cause were not without justification. Probably at no 
time since the outbreak of the French and Indian War had the 
Cherokee seemed more likely to be won over to the support of the 
French. It is true that their warriors were still bringing in scalps 
of the enemies of the English.” A small number had been with the 
Virginians in the spring, but on the journey back to their homes they 
had robbed frontier settlers of Virginia and North Carolina. Other 
parties during the summer of 1756 had committed outrages on 
the North Carolina frontier, so that numbers of settlers, believing 
that the Cherokee had joined the French and fearing that a general 
attack would result, fled to the older settlements or took shelter 
behind hastily erected palisades.” 

Into the Cherokee towns the French had again sent agents seeking 
to win the Indians to their support. They promised goods at no 
expense. They represented to the Cherokee, with some success, that 
the English, coming to build forts, brought with them irons with 
which to tie the warriors hand and foot, that they planned to make 
228 230; Lewis to Lotielion, Sepi. 80, 1756, North Carolina Colonial Records (Raleigh, 
1886-1890), 5:612-614. 

% Sergt. Gibbs to Raymond Demere, [Aug.] 6, 1756, S. C. Indian Book, 5:186-187; 
Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Sept. 18, 1756, op. cit. 

* Executive Journal of the 8S. ©. Council, July 27, 1756; Lewis to Lyttelton, Sept. 
14, 1756, 8. O. Indian Book, 5:231. 

* Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, July 2, 1756, S. O. Indian Book, 5:147-148. 

* Dinwiddie to Dobbs, June 11, 1756, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:442-443; Dobbs to the 
Board of Trade, June 14, address of the North Carolina Assembly to the King, Oct. 14, 1756, 


N. ©. Col. Rec., 5:585-586, 710-711; Adelaide L. Fries, (ed.), Records of the Moraviane 
wm North Carolina (Raleigh, 1922), 1:158, 164-165, 166, 170, 171. 
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slaves of the Cherokee women and children, that they planned to take 
for themselves the Cherokee lands. Many of the warriors seemed 
to weaken in their friendship for the English.°° Major Lewis, while 
at Chote, learned that the overhill Cherokee were in constant com- 
munication with the French and the Indian allies of the French, 
the Shawnee. Especially was this true of the inhabitants of the 
town of Great Tellico who expected a French fort to be built near 
them. From the French came letters to French John at Chote 
and to other French prisoners in the Cherokee nation. The con- 
tents of these letters were kept secret from Lewis, and French John, 
accompanied by a Cherokee woman who spoke the Shawnee tongue, 
was sent down to the French “Alabama Fort,” Fort Toulouse, 
with a message from Old Hop, the Little Carpenter, and all the 
principal men of the overhill towns. Lewis was convinced that 
there was some scheme on foot against the English and that the 
Little Carpenter was deeply involved in it. This warrior, he be- 
lieved, was “a Great Villain” and would “do everything in his 
power to Serve the French.”® 

By accident, one day at Chote Lewis happened upon a council of 
the head men of the overhill towns. The assembled Indians had 
agreed to write a letter to Captain Demere, who was still at Fort 
Prince George, ordering him to return at once with all his troops 
to South Carolina. As to the few soldiers from Demere’s command 
who had come to Tomatley on the Little Tennessee at the Little 
Carpenter’s urgent request, that warrior said “he would take their 
Guns, and give them to his young men to hunt with, and as to their 
clothes they wound soon be worn out and then their skins would 
be tanned, and be of the same colour as theirs, and that they should 
live among them as Slaves.” Upon learning of these plans Lewis 
protested, and at another meeting of the Council the following day 
it was decided to write to Demere urging that he come to the Little 
Tennessee as soon as possible.** Despite this change in the attitude 
of the Indians, Lewis could get only ten Cherokee, seven men and 
three women, to accompany him back to Virginia. He was convinced 


* Raymond Demere to the chief men of the five lower towns and their reply, Fort 
Prince George, June 20, to the Mankiller of Hiwassee and the Mankiller’s reply, Sept. 27, 
to Old Hop, the Little Carpenter and others, Oct. 3, 1756, 8S. C. Indian Book, 5:138-140, 
248-249, 250. 

“1 Lewis to Raymond Demere, Sept. 11, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 12, Lewis 
to Lyttelton, Sept. 14, 1756, ibid., 228-230, 224-227, 231. 

32 Lewis to Demere, op. cit.; Lewis to Lyttelton, Sept. 30, 1756, N. OC. Col. Ree., 
5 :612-614. 
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that the Indians only sought to blind him to their real designs, and 
that the only policy for the English to adopt was to send to the Chero- 
kee country several hundred men “to strike terror to them and force 
a Compliance & Submission.”** 

Such was the situation in the Cherokee country in the summer of 
1756, while Lyttelton was preparing his expedition to march to 
the overhill towns. Late in July, news of the building of the Vir- 
ginia fort near Chote was brought to him by an Indian trader. 
The Governor and Council, considering this, decided nevertheless 
that no notice should be taken of the proceedings of the Virginians, 
as Dinwiddie had given no notice of the sending of his expedition, 
and that South Carolina’s plans should be carried out without 
alteration.** These plans matured slowly, however, and while on 
the Little Tennessee the Virginians completed their fort and in 
South Carolina Governor Lyttelton, having secured a satisfactory ap- 
propriation from the Assembly,* gathered together men and supplies 
for his expedition, Captain Raymond Demere remained at Fort 
Prince George. Some of his time he spent strengthening the defenses 
of that fort. Much of it he spent in conference with various Indian 
chiefs that visited him. Tactfully and diplomatically he sought to 
defeat French intrigues and keep the Cherokee nation faithful to 
the English.** 

Late in August, 1756, the troops for whom Captain Raymond 
Demere had waited many weeks arrived at Fort Prince George. 
They consisted of two companies of South Carolina provincials of 
sixty men each, commanded by Captains John Stuart and John 
Postell. Eighty men of the King’s independent companies raised 
the total to two hundred.** As chief engineer, ordered by the 
South Carolina Council to build the fort so as to make proper pro- 
vision for the protection of the Cherokee women and children in 
time of war, which was to be the chief purpose of the fort, but 
otherwise charged with discretionary power as to its construction, 

* Ibid.; Dinwiddie to Lord Loudoun, Oct. 28, 1756, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:532-534. 

™ Executive Journal of the 8S. ©. Council, July 23, 1756. 
thousand pounds sterling.” out of which, however, thoes citisens who hed subscribed funds 
for Glen’s abortive expedition were to be reimbursed. Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, July 
19, 1756, 8. O. Pub. Rec., 27:121-127. 

% Raymond Demere’s reports to Lyttelton, S. C. Indian Book, 5 :passim. 

** Executive Journal of the S. C. Council, July 17, Oct. 5, 1756; Raymond Demere to 


Lyttelton, Aug. 29, 1756; S. C. Indian Book, 5:194-196; Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, 
July 19, 1756, 8. C. Pub. Rec., 27:121-127. 
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came William DeBrahm.* Provisions, ammunition, and other sup- 
plies for the expedition had been brought in wagons and cattle had 
been driven to Fort Prince George from the inhabited regions of 
South Carolina, in some instances a distance of more than two 
hundred miles. Early in September they were sent ahead, the 
supplies now on the backs of pack horses, more than one hundred 
and fifty miles across the mountains along a narrow path to the 
Little Tennessee River.* 

Demere and his men marched from Fort Prince George on Septem- 
ber 21. They passed through the towns of Hiwasse, Sicotee and 
Great Tellico, and arrived on October 1 at Tomatley on the Little 
Tennessee. Four miles beyond Great Tellico they had been met 
by the Little Carpenter and a great number of headmen and war- 
riors who escorted them the few remaining miles to Tomatley. On 
approaching that town, which was the home of the Little Carpenter 
and their objective, Demere’s men fired the swivels that they car- 
ried with them. Old Hop and about two hundred other Indians, 
“painted and dressed in their best,” welcomed the Carolinians. “We 
imbraced one another very Lovingly,” reported Demere, “and many 
Compliments passed from one to another.” Demere found that the 
Indians expected and really needed presents. Old Hop gave him 
“a hint several times that he was quite Naked himself and that he 
was an Old man and that Winter was coming on very fast.” Supplied 
with presents the Indians were very friendly.* 

Without delay the fort was commenced. The Carolinians estab- 
lished themselves in camp about one and a half miles below Tomatley. 
The location for the fort was decided upon,*’ though not without 
some disagreement between DeBrahm, Demere and the Indians, and 

%8 Executive Journal of the 8. C. Council, July 29, 1756. De Brahm, who had been at 
one time in the Bavarian service, came with German colonists to Georgia in 1751. For s 
sketch of his life see A. J. Morrison, “John G. De Brahm,” in South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July 1922. Of De Brahm it was written in 1856 that “he lived within the memory of 
persons now alive, much addicted to alchemy, and wearing a long beard.” Plowden OC. J. 
= (ed.), Docwments Connected with the History of South Carolina. (London, 1856), 

" @ Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 5, 7, 12, 1756, S. O. Indian Book, 5:219, 
219-220, 227. 

“ Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, “From the English Camp, one Mile and a half from 
the Town of Tomatley,” Oct. 18, 1756, 8S. C. Indian Book, 5:241-247. 

“De Brahm's “Plan and Profiles of Fort Loudoun” is the De Brahm MSS., and a 
copy is in the Crown Collection of Maps (both in the Harvard University Library). Timber 
lake’s map in his Memoirs locates incorrectly on the Southern bank of the Little Tennessee, 
a few hundred yards above the mouth of the Tellico River, in what is now Monroe County, 

nessee. The general outline of the fort may still be seen, rather clearly near the 


point of the wooded ridge overlooking the river, only faintly in the field at the foot of the 
ridge. An appropriate marker has been erected. 
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work was begun. The following account of the selection of the 
location of the fort and description of it was later written by 
DeBrahm: 

“When the Author arrived with the 300 men at little Tamothly, 
on the West Side of the Apalachian Mountains, He went recognizing 
the Place intended for a Fort; was accompanied by the Captains 
Raymond Demere, John Stuart, and John Postel; also by the Indian 
Emperor, (:Old hope:); the great Conjurer (:Attakulla-kulla, or 
little Carpenter:); and young Beamer, a Mustee, who served as 
Interpreter; when the Author saw the Place, he observed not only, 
that a Ridge of Mountains on the N. E. Side of the River, but also, 
that two Eminences, one to the N. W. and another to the S: E: 
commanded the place, so that He could not agree to fix upon that 
Spot seemingly a favourite Place of the Indians, wherefore he had 
much ado to convince Them of the Impropriety to build a Fort 
between three commanding Eminences, His Arguments would have 
required less Force, had the other Officers (:who seemingly 
inclined out of Compliance to the Indians to favor their Choice:) 
joined the Author, who at last showed the Indians, that the Men’s 
very Shoe Buckle’s were seen from either of these three Mountains, 
could therefore not serve for a Fort to protect their old Men, Women 
and Children, what could not protect its own Garrison. They then 
consented He should choose the N: Wern Mount, being a narrow 
Ridge, on which He laid only a Poligon with two Bastions, not find- 
ing sufficient Plane on its Top for the whole Fort. He therefore 
layed another Poligon with two Bastions below at the South side of 
the Mountain’s Foot, which he joined to the Westward with a 
Poligon to that on the top, and secured it with Traverses against 
enfilading, and on the East upon the River with another Poligon, 
on which he formed a Hornwork, Cavalier and Lunettes before the 
Courtain, thereby to have full Command of the River, and make 
the most of the Territory, which descended towards the River in 
several Steps. A Rhombus with two Small and two extensive Bas- 
tions was the Figure which the Fort could receive from the Bear- 
ings of the River and Mountain, who with a rocky Precipice 41 feet 
high from the Waters Superfices terminates upon the Rivers edge; 
each Poligon extends 300 feet in Length with a Breast-Work of 21 
feet thick. In the Ditches he directed a Hedge to be planted of 
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young Locust Trees (:a:), which in less than twelve Months time 
filled the ditch from the Contre Scarpe to the Searpe, so that there 
was no Possibility to come to its foot with Intend to cut or burn it 
down. The Locust Trees are full of Thorns, which are three and 
four Inches long, and out of each Thorn project four other Thorns’ 
more, perpendicularly forming a Cross, in the manner of a cheval 
de freis, so that the medling with this Hedge is in every respect 
impracticable, and renders the Fort impregnable at least against 
Indians, who always engage naked; each Bastion mounts three Can- 
nons, each Cannon is of 16 ounces Caliber, or bore. These small 
Cannons were brought with the greatest Difficulty, and great Expen- 
ces over the Apalachian Mountains; the Indian Trader ( :one Ellit:) 
undertook to bring them from Fort Prince George opposite Keewee 
on the east side of the Apalachian Mountains; Ellit contrived to 
poise on each Horse a Cannon crossways over the Pack Saddle, and 
lashed them round the Horses Body with Belts (:b:); but as these 
Horses had to cross a Country full of high Mountains, and these 
covered with Forrests, it would happen, that some times one End 
of a Cannon did catch a Tree, twist upon the Saddle, and drew the 


Horse down some of which had by these Accidents their Backs 
broken under the Weight, and lost their Lives; the longest Journey 


these Horses could make was six miles in a Day.” 


The work of building the fort was done by the men of the two 
provincial companies, assisted by some of the regulars. To feed the 
men some corn was purchased from the Indians, but flour and other 
provisions had to be carried and cattle driven from the South Caro- 
lina settlements via Fort Prince George. Months were to pass be- 
fore the fort should be completed. To it, while yet unfinished, was 
given the name “Fort Loudoun,” presumably in honor of the Earl 
of Loudoun, commander of the English forces in America. 


2 William Gerald DeBrahm’s “History of the Three Provinces, South Carolina, Georgis 
and East Florida.” (MS. in Harvard University Li ). A portion of DeBrahm's 
“History,” including his account of Fort Loudoun, is prin under the title, “Philisophico- 
Historico—Hydrogeography of South Carolina, Georgia, and East Florida,” in Plowden ©. J. 
Weston (ed), Documents connected with the History of South Carolina. It differs in some 
minor details from the MS. in Harvard University Library. 

“The name was first used in reporting a “talk” given by Ostonaco to Raymond Demere, 
Dec. 5, 1756; and Demere addressed his first letter from “Fort Loudoun” on Dec. 8, 1756, 
S. C. Indian Book, 5:294, 295. By modern writers and by some contemporaries the “u” 
is omitted. In most of the official documents examined in the preparation of this paper the 
“nu” is used. See articles of capitulation of the “Fort Loudoun” garrison, in Journals of 
House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761 (Richmond, 1908), 286-287. 

“a cosh, A Locust Tree or old Shrub is full of very long and elastic Thorns [Original 
. note. 
(:b:) These Belts are called Wantons by the Traders and pack horse men. [Original 


MS. note.) 
2 
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Before coming to the overhill Cherokee country, Demere had re- 
ceived reports from Lewis and others of the threatened Cherokee 
defection from the English. He was accordingly surprised upon 
his arrival that he received so welcome a reception. He came to 
believe, for the time being at least, that he had won them back 
completely to the English cause. “Now that I am come among 
them,” he reported, “they say they are easy and their hearts are 
light ; some are going to War and others are going a hunting.” The 
Little Carpenter, whom Demere considered to be even more a power 
in the nation than Old Hop, gave assurances that no French fort 
would be built at Great Tellico or any other place in the Cherokee 
country. Within two weeks after the arrival of the Carolinians 
he set off with a dozen warriors for the Ohio region, there to lie 
in wait for French boats, but before leaving he brought to Demere 
a letter that the French had sent him. Demere read it to him and 
burned it at his request. “Now says the Carpenter,” Demere’s 
report continued, “you have burnt it I shall do the same with all 
the French I shall take. I [Demere] desired him to kill and destroy 
as many as he could in time of Action but if in cool blood he should 
take any prisoners not to put them to any barbarous or Cruel Death 
but to bring them safe to me and that I would give him something 
for his trouble, this he promised he would do.”** 

Despite the assurances of friendship that came repeatedly from 
Old Hop and the Little Carpenter, French influence had not yet 
been overcome. There still existed a faction that was hostile to the 
English. This faction appeared to have its chief strength in the 
town of Great Tellico. It was from the inhabitants of this town 
that the French and the Shawnee had hitherto met with most en- 
couragement in their attempts to gain Cherokee support. It was 
from this town also that a party of warriors had gone earlier in 
the year to Fort Toulouse. From this French fort some returned 
with accounts of the very kind reception they had been given, while 
others went on to New Orleans with some Shawnee warriors.* 
In New Orleans the French governor solicited their favor with ac- 
counts of the enslavement and death to which the English would 
subject them, and of the goods with which the French would supply 





“ Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Oct. 13, 1756, op. cit. 
“Indian talk, Nov. 8, 1756, S. CO. Indian Book, 5:272-273. 
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them from the Alabama fort ; “but you must First break out the War 
against the English,” he admonished them, “‘and don’t let me hear 
of such Pityfull Doings as two or three scalps. Attack some Fort 
of Strength Knock on the Head 5 or 600 then you will get slaves 
and Plunder in Plenty, and we can come into your Towns and 
supply your Wants without Dread or Fear.”** 

Alarming reports of negotiations between the Tellico Indians 
and the French, and rumors of the planning of an attack upon the 
Carolinians at Fort Loudoun, of the prospective establishment of 
the French at Hiwasse Old Town, thereby cutting off Fort Loudoun 
from Carolina, were brought to Demere by friendly Indians. Among 
these was Old Hop, who urged more rapid progress in the building 
of the fort.** 

In December the Mankiller of Tellico, having returned from Fort 
Toulouse, came to Fort Loudoun for a talk and explained to Captain 
Demere his dislike for the English. He added that he had visited 
the French at the request of Old Hop and the Little Carpenter, 
and for this statement the Little Carpenter shortly called him a liar. 
The Mankiller was given presents and drink; he spent the night; 
and he and Demere “were very merry together.”** His increased 
friendliness towards the English as a result of this entertainment 
did not, however, relieve Demere of the fear that the French and 
their Indian allies would attack the fort immediately, or by the 


spring of 1757 at the latest. Hence a decision arrived at the day 
that the Mankiller appeared at Fort Loudoun, to mount all the can- 
non at once and to build shelters for the men within the fort. Nor 


was Demere willing to place too great reliance upon the professedly 
friendly Cherokee. In his opinion Indians were but Indians 
after all, “a commodity . . . to be bought and sold 

and. . . very little to be depended on.” “. . . he that gives 
the most to them at this time are their best Friends. Their prom- 
ises and friendship is not much to be depended upon. There is 


9951 


nothing but deceitfulness in them all. 


“Abstract of a Talk between the Governor of New Orleans and the Cherokee and 
Shawanese Indians,” Dec. 4, 1756, id., 6:33-35. 

4? Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Oct. 28 and 29, Nov. 18, 1756, id., 5:261, 266, 280-283. 

“Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Dec. 11, 1756, ibid., 301-303 

@ Proceedings of a council of officers at Fort Loudoun, Dec. 10, 1756, thid., 300-301 

© Jbid., 281. 

S Jbid., 235. 
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To add to the difficulties under which Captain Demere labored, 
in December a spirit of mutiny and desertion appeared among the 
provincial troops. Engineer De Brahm told the provincials that 
he would soon discharge them, and in their hearing said they were 
not subject to military law. Captain Postell told Demere in the 
presence of several officers that when De Brahm should discharge 
him and his company from the works, he would consider himself 
no longer under Demere’s command, and would set out for Charleston 
with or without that officer’s leave. A council of war was 
held. Postell was privately admonished against, the course he 
had intended. The three companies were drawn up under arms; 
the articles of war were read to them; they were told not to give ear 
to any “Seditious Insinuations” by De Brahm or any one else; 
De Brahm himself was informed that he had power to discharge 
the provincials only from the works, not from the service. Probable 
mutiny was thus prevented.” 

De Brahm, however, was determined to leave, despite the protest 
of the officers that much remained to be done to complete the fort, 
no guns or platforms no barracks, no houses for the officers, no 
store houses, they wrote, “nothing as yet to be seen deserving the 
name of a Fort the Outworks . . . are no ways dependible, 
the Breast Works in some places not being three foot High and 
nothing but Pallisadees can hinder a man from galloping in to the 
Fort a Horseback.”** At Christmas time De Brahm departed. 
Officially it was recorded that he had “clandestinely gone away and 
left this Fort unfinished.’”** This desertion, if such it may be called, 
coming at a time when Demere expected an early attack by the 
French, delighted the enemies of the English among the Cherokee, 
who said that he had run away for fear of being killed, and that 
all the officers would do the same at the approach of the enemy.” 
Old Hop spoke of the departed engineer as “the warrior who ran 


away in the night.’*® 


% Proceedings of a Court Martial and of a council of war of the officers of Fort 
Loudoun, Dec. 16, 1756., thid., 307-308, 808-311. 

53 Protest of the officers to DeBrahm, Dec. 23, 1756, ibid., 320-321. Details of the 
work, showing much uncompleted, were reported in a return of the state of Fort Loudoun 
made upon the order of Captain Demere by Captain Stuart, Lieutenant Wall, Lieutenant 
Adamson, Ensign Coytmore, and Ensign Anderson, Dec. 24, 1756. IJbid., 321-322. 

% Proceedings of a council of war, Fort Loudoun, Dec. 26, 1756, ibid., 323-324. 
Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Jan. 2, 1757, ibid., 341-342. 
% Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Feb. 5, 1757, ibid., 376. 
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To meet the long-feared French attack, all members lof the 
expedition were moved into the fort; huts were built within it to 
shelter them; the guns were mounted; and work upon the fort was 
rushed. Demere’s forces were increased to two hundred and sixty; 
ammunition and food supplies were sent up from South Carolina; 
and authorization was given to enlist traders and pack horse men, 
and, in order to secure more effective Cherokee aid, to offer rewards 
for French and French Indian scalps." 

The French attack did not materialize, however, and as Fort 
Loudoun neared completion the danger of Cherokee defection seemed 
to lessen. In January, 1757, Demere reported: “The whole Nation 
of the Cherokees, Upper, Middle and Lower Towns, except the 
Great Town of Tellico which I hope will be soon reconciled to us, 
never were more strongly attached to the English to all appearances 
than they are at this time. Such a change never was seen which gives 
me great satisfaction that my Labour was not been imployed in 
vain.””°* In February the Little Carpenter, escorted by Captain Stuart, 
paid a visit to Governor Lyttelton in Charleston. Here he was given 
presents and promised rewards for scalps, and entertained by the Gov- 
ernor with accounts of the falseness and perfidiousness of the French 
and of their inability to supply the Indians with goods as the Eng- 
lish could. The Little Carpenter swore to fight the French as 
Lyttelton desired. “I love to spill the Blood of enemies,” he boast- 
ed, “therefore liked your Talk . . . We have killed a great 
many of the French and their Indians and have made their blood 
run down Tanasse River I will go home and do the same with the 
French as you said in your Talk.” True to his promise the 
Little Carpenter was on the war path by early spring. Old Hop 
sent out runners to declare a general war against the French.” 
Two hundred Cherokee went to Virginia, in addition to those that 
had taken scalps during the winter near Fort Duquesne.” 
Even the Mankiller of Tellico, plagued by his people “to be good,” 
promised to go to war against the French Indians.” In June a 
mond Demere to Lyttalton, ‘Dec. 27, 1786, 8. C. Indian Book, $:325; Executive Journal 
of the S. ©. Council, Dec. 27, 1756, Jan. 4, 1757. 

% Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Jan. 6, 1757, 8. C. Indian Book, 5:351. 

® Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Apr. 22, 1757, 8. ©., Pub. Rec., 27:253-259. 

© Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, May 24, 1757, ibid., 261-268. 


© South Carolina Gazette, Apr. 28, May 12, 1757. 
* Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, May 18, 1757, 8. C. Indian Book, 6:43, 
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party of ten Shawnee, eight men and two women, ap; .red at Great 
Tellico on their way to raid the Virginia frontier. With Cherokee 
aid a party from Fort Loudoun attacked them and secured three 
scalps. Great was the satisfaction of Captain Demere.™ 

By the early summer of 1757 Fort Loudoun had been completed.™ 
On August 14, Captain Raymond Demere delivered up the command 
of the fort and the garrison that was maintained in it to his brother, 
Captain Paul Demere.® For more than ten months he had labored 
diligently and successfully in the overhill Cherokee country. Fort 
Loudoun had at last been completed; the French threat of the 
preceding summer to English interests in the Cherokee country had 
been dissipated; the Cherokee had been won to an active support 
of the English against the French. Supplied by Captain Paul 
Demere with war hatchets, powder, bullets, knives, paint, guns, and 
boots, they set out from time to time in small bands against the 
French and the French Indians of the Ohio region. Returning 
with scalps, they were liberally rewarded with presents from the 
supplies kept in Fort Loudoun for that purpose.® At no time since 
the oubreak of the French and Indian War had relations between 
the English and the Cherokee been so friendly and the danger of 
Cherokee aid to the French so far removed.™ 


® Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, June 10, 1757, ibid., 49-51. 

Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, July 12, 1757, 8. O. Pub. Rec., 27:287-289. As 
late as November, 1757, however, some work on buildings for the fort was in progress. 
Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Nov. 24, 1757, 8. C. Indian Book, 6:94. 

® Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Aug. 26, 1757, S. C. Indian Book, 6:78. 

® Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Nov. 8, 1757, S. ©. Pub. Rec., 27:314-316; 
Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, July 30, 1757, Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Aug. 18, 1757, 
Apr. 2, 1758, 8S. O. Indian Book, 6:66, 77, 1438-144. 

An account of the Cherokee War, 1759-1761, with particular reference to Fort 
Loudoun, will appear in a subsequent article. 





HUMANIZING THE SLAVE CODE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By R. H. Taytor 


Slavery existed in the province of North Carolina many years be- 
fore it received legal recognition. So far as the records show it was 
not until 1715 that the General Assembly acknowledged the existence 
of slavery in the Province and gave it a definite Jegal status. How 
negroes were treated prior to 1715 cannot be definitely ascertained, 
but it is reasonably certain that they were kept in much the same 
status as the slaves in Virginia.’ The act of 1715? was not at all 
comprehensive, failing, for instance, to define the powers of a 
master over his slaves. The act, in the main, reflects the chief fea- 
tures of the Virginia laws concerning slavery, and gives considerably 


more attention to white indentured servants than to slaves. 
Whatever the custom, the law provided no penalty for the kill- 
ing of a slave prior to 1774. In the case of State v. Boon, 1801,° 
Judge Hall said, “What the powers of a master were over his slave 
prior to the year 1774 have not been defined. I have not heard 


that any convictions or capital punishments took place before that 
period, for killing of negroes.”* Governor Dobbs’s recommenda- 
tion to the Assembly, in 1756, to pass a law for the prevention of the 
maiming and killing of slaves was apparently unheeded.® In 1774, 
however, the Assembly passed a law which made the willful and 
malicious killing of slaves punishable upon conviction in the Supe 
rior Court by twelve months imprisonment for the first offense, and 
death without benefit of clergy for the second.£ This law was 
amended in 1791, so as to render one convicted of the willful and 
malicious killing of a slave guilty of murder for the first offense 
and subject to the same penalty as for the murder of a free man.’ 
Evidently, the generality of the people and some of the judges deemed 
this amendment too drastic, for in 1801 the legislature took cog- 
nizance of the doubts which had arisen in connection with the 
interpretation of the third section of the act of 1791 and reaffirmed 


1The first slaves were brought into North Carolina by settlers from Virginia. 

* State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, pp. 62-66. 

*N. OC. Reports, 1, 252. 

*Since slavery was not known to the common law of England, it is doubtful whether 
the benefits of the common law were extended to slaves in the colonial period. 

5 Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 660. 

* Iredell’s Revisal, p. 274. 

7 Revisal of 1821, p. 1407. 
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it in such a way as to make its intent plain.* Finally, in 1817, 
“the offense of killing a slave” was “denominated and considered 
homicide,” and was made to partake of the same degree of guilt 
when accompanied with like circumstances that homicide now does 
at common law.’”® 

In the eighteenth century, the ordinary courts of justice were not 
open to slaves. Instead, a special “negro court,” given unlimited 
jurisdiction in all cases, was provided for the trial of slaves. The 
court, as established in 1715, consisted of three justices of the pre- 
cinct and three freeholders, to which a fourth freeholder was added 
in 1741.*° Such a court, when convened at the county courthouse, 
was authorized to take for evidence, without a jury, the confession 
of the offender, the testimony of whites, and the testimony of ne 
groes, mulattoes or Indians, bond or free “with pregnant circum- 
stances.” The nature and the execution of the judgment was left 
entirely in the hands of the court. As a result of this grant of 
judicial power, cruel and unusual punishments, such as castration 
and burning alive, were inflicted by order of the court. 

There were numerous instances of castration, but few instances 
of burning. The Committee of Public Claims*' recommended in 
1762 that Lemuel Sawyer, sheriff of Pasquotank County, be allowed 
his claim of four pounds “for castrating and curing a negro called 
Sambo, belonging to Edward Williams,” etc." The petition of 
Thomas Lucas sets forth that his slave, Peter, valued at £120, ran 
away from the man to whom he was hired and went to Wilmington, 
where he robbed a hen roost. Upon being captured, he was sum- 
marily tried and executed for running away from his master and 
raiding the hen roost."* In 1805, certain negroes in Wayne County 
were tried for poisoning several whites. One of the negroes was 
found guilty and hanged, while another, deemed guilty by the 
“slave court,” was “pilloried, whipped, nailed and his ears cut off 
on the same day.’** Such proceedings were, of course, summary 

8 Judge Hall, of the Court of Conference, held that if the legislature meant that the 
siayer of a slave must suffer the same punishment as if he had slain a free man, the offender 


would still be allowed benefit of clergy, as all felonies were clergyable unless clergy was 
expressly denied. N. C. Reports, 1, 248. 

The gist of the third section of the Act of 1791 is given in the text above, Cf. Note 7. 

® Revisal of 1821, p. 1407. 

10 Jredell’s Revisal, p. 65. 

1A legislative committee. 

12 Oolonial Records, VI, p. 740. A slave called Marrisse was burned alive in Duplin 
County about 1762 for the crime of murder. See State Records, XXII, 834. 

143 MS. in Legislative Papers of 1788, N. C. Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. OC. 

4 Raleigh Register, Aug. 12, 1805. 
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and conducted in the interest of time and expense; but, since a ma- 
jority of the court were slaveowners, familiar with negro traits and 
local conditions, the decisions probably conformed, in the main, to 
current standards of justice.® 

Trial by jury was not extended to slaves until 1793, and then 
only in cases in which the penalty extended to life, limb, or mem- 
ber.** In the following year, however, the law was modified so 
as to require the county court in jury trials to render a judgment 
“agreeably” to the verdict of the jury and the laws of the country ;** 
but as late as 1812 the County Court of Wake County sentenced a 
negro man named Brister to be burned publicly for the crime of 
murdering his young master."* ‘Negro Courts” were abolished in 
1807 in so far as their jurisdiction extended to crimes punishable by 
death or loss of members and, in addition, provision was made for 
an appeal in capital cases from the county courts to the superior 
courts. Slaves convicted of clergyable offenses were allowed bene- 
fit of clergy in 1816,’® and two years later they were given the full 
benefit of common law trials in capital cases.” By 1825, all of- 
fenses chargeable to slaves were divided into three classes, the 
jurisdiction of which was given to three judicial tribunals. Crimes 
trivial in their nature, not deserving greater punishment than a 
whipping, were entrusted to a single magistrate; crimes partaking 
of a greater degree of turpitude were committed to the original and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions; 
and all capital crimes were consigned to the original and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. An act of 1842 authorized an 
appeal from a justice’s court to the county court; but the Supreme 
Court ruled in the case of State v. Morley* that an appeal from the 
county court to the superior court was not permitted to the owners 
of slaves. This system was, of course, devised to forestall long and 
expensive litigation, and to provide competent tribunals to sit in 


1% “‘Negro Courts’ were by no means peculiar to N. O. For a discussion of the powers 
and activity of such courts in South Carolina, see H. M. Henry, Police Control of the Slave 
in South Carolina, p. 58 ff. 

18 Revisal of 1821, p. 706. 

" Ibid, p. 745. In 1793, County Courts were given prior jurisdiction of crimes the 
penalty for which extended to life, limb, or member. 

18 Raleigh Register, Feb. 28, 1812. 

%” Benefit of clergy as applied to slaves substituted one or more public whippings for 
the statutory penalty. Conspiracy and murder, etc., were not clergyable 

* Revisal of 1821, p. 1446. The act of 1818 gave to slaves on trial for capital offenses 
the same right to challenge jurors that a free man exercised. 

™ Revisal of 1837, I, 581-582. 

2 N. OC. Reports, 8 Iredell, 48. 
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judgment on slaves charged with crimes. Notwithstanding these meas- 
ures, slaves were still subject to many disadvantages in the lower 
courts, but in the Supreme Court there was an increasing tendency, 
marked by a series of notable decisions, toward clement construction 
of the law relative to slaves. 

The Supreme Court was called upon from time to time to define 
the extent to which slaves were protected in their persons from 
injury by free persons who had no legal authority over them. The 
owner of slaves was concerned with preventing his negroes from 
being maltreated by outsiders; while, on the other hand, society 
demanded that slaves should not be permitted to take liberties with 
those who were not responsible for their conduct. In the cases of 
State v. Tackett™ and State v. Jarrot,** the Supreme Court held 
that a slave might not take measures to defend his person which a 
white man would be justified in taking under similar provocation. 
In the case of State v. Caesar,” the question was raised as to what 
extent a slave was supposed to submit to blows from a stranger who 
had no property interest in him. The rule, as laid down by Judge 
Pearson, was this: “. . . . if a white man wantonly inflicts 
upon a slave, over whom he has no authority, a severe blow or re 
peated blows under unusual circumstances, and the slave at the in- 
stant strikes and kills without evincing by the means used great 
wickedness or cruelty, he is only guilty of manslaughter, giving 
due weight to motives of policy and the necessity for subordina- 
tion.”*® By way of justifying this rule, the judge remarked, “a 
wild beast will strike when cornered, but will not return to seek 
a combat.” 

The Supreme Court was also confronted with the problem of re- 
conciling the slave’s right to life and exemption from excessive 
cruelty with the right of masters and overseers to compel subordi- 
nation. It was recognized as fundamental by Judge Ruffin that 
the power of the master should be absolute “to render the submission 
of the slave perfect.”** If the master were to realize the maximum 
return from the labor of his slaves, he should exercise full discipli- 
nary powers; but the constituting of the master sole judge of the 
= N. O. Reports, 1 Hawks, 210. 

*% Ibid 1 Iredell, 26. 
%N. OC. Reporte, 9 Iredell, 391. 


% Judge Ruffin dissented, but the rule was adopted by a majority of the Court. 
* State v. Mann, N. OC. Reports, 2 Devereux, 263. 
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means to be used to compel obedience was a proposition from which 
the judge recoiled. In rendering the decision of the court in the 
ease of State v. Mann, Judge Ruffin said, “As a principle of moral 
right every person in his retirement must repudiate it, but in the 
actual condition of things it must be so . . . this discipline 
belongs to the state of slavery.” Judge Ruffin was a slaveowner, 
and in implying that a master should not exercise his power tyrrani- 
eally, he no doubt voiced the sentiment of the better class of slave- 
owners. The punishment of masters for abusing their slaves was 
criticized on the ground that it was subversive of discipline and, 
accordingly, the main reliance for protecting slaves against the 
violence of their masters was the restraining force of enlightened 
public opinion and the property interest of the slaveowners. 

In the celebrated case of State v. Will, 1834,** the doctrine set 
forth in State v. Mann, relative to the unlimited authority of a 
master to secure obedience, was sharply qualified. This case raised 
















the issue as to whether a slave had a right to defend himself when 
assaulted by his master with intent to kill. Will, the property of 
James 8S. Battle of Edgecombe County, engaged in an altercation 
with Battle’s negro foreman, Allen, in regard to the possession of 
a hoe. As a result of the dispute, Will broke the hoe, and then 
wenty to a near-by cotton screw to work. Battle’s overseer,” Baxter, 
upon being apprised of Will’s conduct, peized his loaded gun, 
mounted his horse, and made known his intention of encountering 
Will. He ordered Allen, the foreman, to follow with a cowhide 
whip. Upon being accosted by Baxter, Will ran off; whereupon 
Baxter shot him in the back, but the wounded fugitive continued to 
run. Baxter ordered two of his slaves to follow Will, while he, 
divesting himself of his gun, ran in another direction in order to 
intercept the fugitive. Upon observing the approach of Baxter, 
Will changed his course in order to avoid capture, but the overseer 
caught him and collared him with his right hand. In the ensuing 
struggle, Baxter received a wound in the arm which occasioned 
his death. The Superior Court found Will guilty of murder in 
the first degree, whereupon the case was carried up on appeal to 
In a very able argument, B. F. Moore, coun- 



















the Supreme Court. 














*N. 0. Reports, 1 Devereux and Battle, 121. 
* The overseer was in the legal position of master. 
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sel for the defendant, contended that there was a line between the 
lawful and the unlawful exercise of a master’s power. He taunted 
the courts with lauding the Christian benevolence of the times as 
manifested in the humane treatment of slaves, and at the same 
time being apparently engaged in “investigating to what possible 
extent the master may push his authority without incurring re- 
sponsibility. They feel shocked by the discovery they make them- 
selves, but rise from their labor with the consolation that few are 
so abandoned to a sense of public indignation as to enjoy the re- 
vealed prerogative.’ The burden of Moore’s argument was that 
the slave should be placed within the law. Judge Gaston, in ren- 
dering the decision of the Court, said, “It is certain that the mas- 
ter has not the right to slay his slave, and I hold equally certain 
that the slave has a right to defend himself against the unlawful 
attempt of the master to deprive him of life.” The judge observed, 
however, that, in general, unconditional submission was the duty 
of the slave and unlimited power the right of the master. The 
decision of the Superior Court was not sustained. 

As regards minor offenses, the slave regime was essentially a 
domestic regime in which plantation law largely superseded statu- 
tory law. Most misdemeanors committed by slaves were quietly 
handled by slaveowners, patrols, and single magistrates. Only 
one case involving theft by a slave was tried in the County Court 
of Nash County from 1828 to 1860.*° Court trials were expen- 
sive; besides, they involved the loss of the labor of the accused 
and reflected somewhat on the ability of a master to discipline his 
slaves. As a consequence, only such flagrant crimes as arson, bur- 
glary, conspiracy, and murder were handled by the higher courts. 

F. L. Olmsted, perhaps the closest observer of the slave regime 
in the ’fifties, remarked that slavery in North Carolina had more 
of a patriarchal character than in any other state. “The slave,” 
he said, “more frequently appears as the family servant, a member 
of his master’s family, interested with him in his fortune, good or 
bad.”** Illustrative of the close relationship which frequently ex- 
isted between slaves and their masters in the following advertise- 
ment in the Greensborough Patriot of October 22, 1834: 

* County Court Records of Nash Guante for 1830, MS. The records of this Court are 


lodged in the courthouse at Nashville, 
“a F. L. Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States, I, 408. 
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Wantep—Immediately, a negro boy from the country, large enough to 
cut wood, build fires, fatten horses without feed, fodder the cattle, milk 
the cows, wash the dishes, scold the children, kick the dog, play marbles 
on Sunday, live on the wind, look grum when told to do anything, be 
always lively when idle, stay long when sent in a hurry, and frame a lie 
to excuse himself when he returns, and a thousand other little et ceteras in 
a family. 

The humanization of the slave code as regards the life and 
members of slaves may be attributed to numerous causes. In the 
first place, the increasing monetary value of the slave caused him 
to be an object of greater solicitude to his master. In colonial 
times, the owner of an executed slave was indemnified by the As- 
sembly for the loss of his property, and for that reason the loss of 
a slave by virtue of legal process was not so keenly felt. After 
1821, owners of executed slaves were allowed only two-thirds their 


value; accordingly, the owner was at greater pains to protect his 
slave from summary judicial proceedings. 

In the second place, the nineteenth century was a period in which 
various reforms were agitated, and slavery of course, was the 
target of a great many reformers. The abolition of the slave trade 


in 1808 served to focus attention on the institution of slavery 
itself. The Quakers ever the enemies of slavery, were almost con- 
stantly inportuning the legislature to provide more liberal emanci- 
pation laws.*** The American Colonization Society, with several 
branches in North Carolina, not only worked for the uplift of the 
free negro, but after 1825 was equally interested in securing the 
emancipation of slaves for the purpose of colonizing them in Li- 
beria.** The work of the American Colonization Society was ably 
supplemented by the North Carolina Manumission Society until 
about 1834, when, as a result of abolition activity in the State this 
Society ceased to exist.** Until about 1824, the Methodists were 
active opponents of slavery; in fact, so much so that large slave- 
owners generally looked upon Methodist ministers with suspicion.™* 

The institution of slavery was not only assailed by organizations, 
but also by individuals. From 1783 to 1830, it was not uncommon 
for distinguished North Carolinians to condemn slavery as a moral 

“a See S. B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, p. 208ff. 

®2E. L. Fox, “The American Colonization Society, 1817-1840" (John Hopkins U. 
Studies), XXXVII, 182. 

* For a brief account of the North Carolina Manumission Society, see P. M. Sherrill 
“The Quakers and the North Carolina Manumission Society,’ Trinity Historical Papers, 


series X, pp. 32-52. 
*“W. L. Grissom, History of Methodism in North Carolina, I, pp. 231-232. 
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and economic blight and to expréss the desire of seeing it put in the 
way of ultimate extinction. James Iredell, speaking in behalf 
of ratifying the Federal Constitution in 1788, went so far as to say 
that the entire abolition of slavery would be “an event which must 
be pleasing to every generous mind and every friend of human na- 
ture.”** Nathaniel Macon remarked, “No one regrets the evil 
{of slavery] more than I do, but what to do with it is the ques- 
tion.”** The editor of the Raleigh Register, in answering the query 
“Ought slavery to exist?” said:' “We presume but few would an- 
swer in the affirmative, and still fewer would be found to advocate 
the practice as being right in itself or to justify it except on the 
broad plea of necessity. That it would conduce equally to the in- 
terest and happiness of the slave-holding states to get rid of this 
part of our population few will deny.”** 

The work of the philanthropic organizations and the attitude of 
distinguished men no doubt exercised a pronounced influence on 
legislation; and the process of humanizing the slave code might 
have gone on uninterruptedly had not the abolition movement in- 
tervened to render further efforts to palliate the lot of slaves un- 
popular. What direction the movement would have taken can 
only be conjectured in the light of subsequent developments ;** but 
it is practically certain that no efforts would have been made to 
relax police regulations. That was one point on which virtually no 
concession could be made. On the efficient policing of a slave de- 
pended his efficiency as a laborer; consequently, the regulations 
regarding trading with siaves, restriction of miovement, and run- 
aways could not be relaxed. On the other hand, there was not as 
a result of the abolition movement any concerted effort to restrict 
the safeguards and privileges of slaves. Governor Burton, in ad- 
dressing the legislature in 1826, said: 


The history of this State will show that our laws have been gradually 
liberalized in their provisions, operating on this class of our community; 
and in their domestic administration have been ameliorated in correspond- 
ing degree. But if the relations subsisting between masters and slaves 
are not to be left to the unbiased operations of our own sympathies, 
justice, and discretion—if inflammatory doctrines are to be scattered through 
our land by foreign hands, it may well be doubted whether our attention 


% J. Elliot, Debates in the Several State Conventions, IV, p. 118. 
* Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 1 sess., 1805-06, p. 362. 

* Raleigh Register, Sept. 23, 1825. 

8 See below. 
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may not be more properly turned from the consideration of plans of ameliora- 
tion to a question of deeper magnitude—the preservation of ourselves and 
country from insurrectionary movements through an increased restriction 
of, or at least by a more vigilant exercise of our police.39 

Kenneth Rayner delivered a speech in the national House of 
Representatives (1841) in which he assured Northern gentlemen 
that “the course of abolition has riveted the chains of slavery with 
double and triple bolts of steel.”*° It is undoubtedly true that the 
Abolitionists, in their zeal for immediate emancipation, arrested the 
progress of the reform movement in North Carolina; but, aside from 


depriving slaves of the privilege of carrying guns and of limiting 


their education to a knowledge of figures, the abolition movement 
produced more consternation than positive results.** 

During the ‘fifties, interest in humanizing the slave code was re- 
vived. A memorial was being circulated in North Carolina in 1855, 
asking the legislature to make the following changes in the slave 
code: (1) to establish the institution of matrimony among slaves; 
(2) that this institution have legal recognition; (3) that the par- 
ental relations be acknowledged and protected by law; and (4) that 
the laws prohibiting the education of slaves be repealed. The me- 
morial recited that these reforms were being debated in the legislatures 
of Alabama and Georgia, and that the Southern Agricultural As- 
sociation had twice appealed to the good sense of the South to re- 
form the slave codes. While asserting that in this project the people 
were in advance of the rulers, the petitioners, realizing the delicate 
nature of the subject, stated that the whole matter would have to 
be approached with caution. The Raleigh Register, in commenting 
on the proposed reforms, ventured the opinion that “a large portion 
of the better class of the population . . . would be pleased to 
have the modifications made.”** Whatever the strength of the re 
formist element, the time was not propitious for a free expression 
of opinion. Any widespread movement in the direction of reform- 
ing the slave code could have been interpreted by the anti-slavery 
forces as a partial acknowledgment of the iniquity of the entire 
slaveholding regime. 

* Governor Burton's message to the legislature. Raleigh Register, Dec. 2, 1826 

” Raleigh Register, July 9, 1841. The portion quoted above is not included in the 
report of the speech in the Congreesional Globe, 1 sess., 27 Cong., pp. 45-50 


“As a result of Nat Turner's insurrection in 1831 a quietus was placed on negro 
preachers. See Revisal of 1855, p. 576. 

“ “Memorial of the Citizens of North Carolina to the General Assembly.” The original 
is in the library of Harvard University. 

“ Raleigh Register, April 18, 1855. 








THE PRISON EXPERIENCES OF RANDOLPH SHOTWELL 


By J. G. peRovtac HAMILTON 


Il. Forr DeLtaware 


Shotwell thus describes what awaited the Point Lookout prison- 
ers at the end of their voyage: 

“Fort Delaware is a handsome granite pentagon’ mounting a 
hundred guns in three tiers of casements to command at point blank 
range, both channels of the river, which in this vicinity is about one 
mile wide. A deep moat, at all times full of water, surrounds the 
fort; and if necessary the whole island can be flooded to the depth 
of four or five feet by opening the dyke gates. The fort occupies 
the southeastern corner of Pea Patch Island, which is a relic of the 
Revolutionary war, I believe. At that period the defenses of the 
Delaware (and Philadelphia) consisted of Fort Mifflin, a small 
water battery, farther up the river, only a sand bar existing on the 
site of the present fortress. On this shoal, however, a vessel was 
wrecked, and her cargo of succulent peas beginning to sprout, served 
as a net to catch the drifting sediment of the river until a small 
island was formed. Repeated crops of vegetation served to solidify 
the gathering mass; so that in the course of many years a surface 
of ten or twelve acres became visible at low tide.” 

“At length the Federal government saw the advantage of locating 
a fort here, in midstream, for the defense of the upper water. A 
broad levee was constructed entirely around the island, shutting out 
the tide; the interior having thus been redeemed soon became habi- 
table; though the soil is still so black, loamy and porous that one 
fears to tread heavily lest it open like quicksand to swallow him up! 

“The advantages of Pea Patch Island as a military prison readily 
suggested themselves to the Federal authorities. Secure from cavalry 
raids, or plotted uprisings, such as came so near success at Camp 
Chase, it was easy of access by both rail and water ; besides possessing 
special recommendations for a ‘Rebel Pen.’ As for example, what 
location could have been more admirably unhealthy than those ten 


2A sketch of Fort Delaware was published in The Confederate Veteran 8:155. An 
article describing it appears in 13:106. 

2 At this time the island contained 178 acres of land, the fort itself covering 6 3-4 
acres. Of the remainder, however, only about 45 acres were at all habitable. 
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acres of reclaimed swamp, in the middle of, and five feet below the 
level of a broad river, whose waters still percolated through the thin 
levees, and permeated the black porous soil until in rainy weather 
the island seemed a plot of mud? 


“Nor was there anything to break the black bitterness of Novem- 
ber’s blasts, the hoarse howlings of winter’s winds, the fearful fury 
of February and March, when the crashing of large icebergs in 
the river was added to the uproar of the storms that threatened to 
sweep the island as bare as when the granite fortress first began 
to rise above the water line. 

“The prisoners were not confined in the fort but in large ‘pens’ 
directly under its guns. The pens were formed by enclosing a 
parallelogram of some eight acres by a continuous line of rude one- 
story pine barracks, running round the four sides. The enclosure, 
or courtyard, was then divided into two yards by a double line of 
high plank fence, with a parapet on the top, for sentrys to walk 
and overlook the prisoners in each square. 

“An alley ten feet broad separated the two fences, preventing 
any intercourse between the two pens; and giving access to gates 
opening into each. Officers occupied the smaller pen nearest the 
fort; privates the other, which, though larger, was many times the 
most crowded. 

“The rows of barracks were under a continuous roof, but were 
divided into rooms called ‘divisions,’ numbered from No. ‘One’ to 
‘Forty.’ The buildings were mere shells, constructed of long planks 
standing on end, in line, like a double fence, or a covered bridge, 
running round three sides of a square. The floor was as rough as 
a stable; the roof leaky as a sieve; the weatherboarding so open 
that you could thrust your hand between most of the planks, and great 
drifts of snow accumulated upon our beds every night in winter. 

“Each division measured twenty feet long by ten wide; yet in 
this small space one hundred men must find shelter! How could 
they be packed away? Why, by being shelved, literally. The 
interior of each division consisted of a central aisle, five feet broad; 
in the middle of which stood the stove, and a long table. All other 
space was taken up with three tiers of shelves; the first being four 
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feet above the floor, the next four feet above the first, and so on 
up to the roof. Each shelf was six feet broad, making a platform 
upon which long rows of men must sleep, side by side, with heads 
to the wall, and feet to the center. Thus at night fifty men lay 
on the four shelves on the north side of the aisle, and fifty men in 
the same manner on the south side. The three upper tiers could 
only be reached by climbing the supporting pillars, which were 
only long pieces of scantlings running from floor to roof. Upon 
these frail uprights small cross pieces were nailed at intervals to 
form a kind of ladder, but the cleats were soon worn out under 
continual use; so that large men were in daily danger of breakage 
that would precipitate them backwards ten or fifteen feet upon the 
benches, or stove in the aisle, breaking their heads, necks, or legs 
according to their luck. 

“. . . The prison barracks for officers, as before stated, con- 
sisted of a row of sheds surrounding three sides of a square of four 
acres; the fourth side being enclosed by a high plank fence having 
a sentry walk on top with guards overlooking the ‘Pen.’ Sentinels 
also, were stationed outside of the enclosure night and day. The 
barracks were mere sheds, all under the same roof, all alike, and 
having one door and two windows opening into the Pen. Narrow 
plank walks ran round the square in front of the doors, and led to 
the dining room in rear of which were the sinks. In the fence in 
the northeast corner of the Pen, was the main gate of entrance; 
near which was a small box for the receipt of the prisoners’ letters; 
and a square aperture called the ‘Surgeon’s’ window, whereat the 
quack who made a pretense of physicking the sick, held a levee 
generally once a day, but sometimes only once in three or four days; 
and made a shameful mockery of prescribing for the wretched pris- 
oners, who almost daily were kept for hours—in perhaps chilling 
rain, burning sun, or drifting snow as the season chanced—hanging 
around the hole in the fence, while the quack rolled bread pills or 
dished out a little sifted flour; anything, in short, that made a pre- 
tence, cost little, and did not kill, if it did not eure—which was 
something to be grateful for, under the circumstances.” 

This account was in no way exaggerated. Practically every 
surgeon or for that matter, any observing person who visited the 
place paid his respects to it in no uncertain terms. The early 
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buildings had the floors on the wet ground and in consequence were 
uncomfortable and unhealthy.’ Sickness was prevalent and very 
fatal whenever the number of prisoners was large.‘ 

In the summer of 1863 there were four thousand prisoners, 
hundreds of whom were ill, and only two surgeons.° In October 
Assistant Surgeon H. R. Silliman wrote the medical director of 
the district that 331 prisoners had died during the preceding month. 
“The mortality is to me fearful and it is a melancholy proof of your 
oft-expressed views as to the unfitness of this wet island as a depot 
for large numbers of men.” The recipient of the letter added this 
endorsement: “This is a horrid mortality and I think mere humanity 
should cause us to select a more healthy place for prisoners of war.’ 
Others declared it loathsome, unhealthy, and unfit.’ To add to the 
dangers and discomfort of the place, the heat was terrific in summer, 
and the cold deadly in winter. Mosquitoes and flies swarmed. The 
whole place was infested with bedbugs and lice. Prisoners were 
allowed no bedding of any sort and only one blanket. Many of them 
lacked clothes.*® 

When cold weather came the discomfort of the prisoners was 
bitter. Shotwell thus describes conditions: 

“Oct. 9th. Ugh! Fingers too cold to hold the pen. Dozens of 


us have lain since breakfast, curled up under our blankets—think- 


ing, thinking, and shivering with intense chilliness; not comfortable 


a moment in the day! 
“The wintry blasts sweep up the broad river, and across the flat 


island, with the keenness of an ocean cyclone; roaring round the 

* Official Records 118, p. 502. 

*The following table indicating the cases of illness and resulting deaths from Nov. 
1863 to Feb. 1, 1864, is significant: 
Disease 
Scurvy 
Smallpox 
Varioloid _ ‘ wa vat 
Typhoid Fever ... ae 18 
Typho-malarial fever ob aids at 
Malarial fever 
Diarrhea 
Dysentery 
Erysipelas 
Pneumonia 
See Official Records, 119, p. 1039. 

* Official Records 119, p. 20. 

* Official Records 119, p. 359 

* Official Records 119, p. 80, 88, 104, 277, 281, 516, 518, 1039-1041; 120, p. 420-422. 

* Official Records 119, p. 235, 1039-1041. Handy, United States Bonds, p. 178, 201, 
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prison yard, whistling through thousands of crevices in the open 
barracks with a chill rasping sound that increases the cold by 
imagination. 

“And yet we are much better off than many of the poor fellows 
in the Privates’ Pen! There are ten, or more thousand men packed 
into a square of about six acres—thovsands of them barefooted, not 
one in twenty supplied with underclothing. Even of those taken 
out to work the greater number are shoeless and hatless, and yet 
they gladly consent to go out and drag the heavy stone carts as long 
as they can stand simply for a few extra crusts of bread to appease 
their constant unsatisfied hunger ! 

“Nov. 24. It may sound sensational, but from my own sensations 
I can fully credit it, that ‘scores of the poor fellows in the Privates’ 
Pen are freezing and famishing at this moment.’ 

“To most of our men, especially those from the Gulf states the 
climate of this bleak island is of Arctic severity. Already the winter 
is severe beyond anything I have known in years, though I saw some 
extremely severe cold when at school in Piedmont, Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps the inexplicable difference is attributable to our defective 
housing and clothing. 

“Few of us have any underclothing, or‘at best only an old cotton 
undershirt ; and in most cases, as in my own, our exterior clothing 
is of the merest summer quality, what we wore when we were cap- 
tured in warm weather—and totally unsuitable as protection against 
the icy blasts of this latitude. 

“The most shameful piece of barbarity of recent date was the 
robbing us of our blankets. No matter how many blankets a man 
may have brought with him, or purchased from the sutler with his 
own money, he is stript of all but one single one! altho’ it is a well 
known fact that in these open barracks no man could sleep com- 
fortably under even three blankets, and lying upon as many more. 
I have never been able to sleep for more than a few minutes at a 
time since our blankets were stolen from us. 

“Stoves have been put up, one in each shed, but there is not fuel 
enough furnished to keep up even a semblance of fire more than 
half the time, and with a crowd of one hundred and ten shivering 
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men to make a double circle around it, there is not much chance 
for a diffident person to get anywhere near it. 

“For three weeks I have not been comfortably warm during the 
day, nor able to sleep over two hours any night; have not tasted 
warm food; have not been free from the pangs of actual hunger any 
moment during the time. Our ration is still three hardtacks at 
9 a.m. and three more at 3 p.m. with a morsel of rusty meat, and an 
occasional gill of rice soup. Stuff at which no ordinary respectable 
negro’s dog would condescend to sniff at, down South. 

“The hardships that we, officers and gentlemen, prisoners of war 
not criminals, suffer, and which have tumbled nearly ten thousand 
Southerners into the pits on yonder Jersey shore, are not necessary ; 
are not the results of poverty, blockade, lack of supplies, nor from 
necessary vigor of discipline to prevent escape. 

“Jan. 6th. For nearly a week I have taken what sleep I could 
get in the daytime, by borrowing the blankets of my neighbors. 
At night the cold renders sleep out of the question. The intensity 
of the cold may be judged from the fact that the Delaware River, 
which is almost as briny as the ocean at this point, and more than 
a mile and a half wide—subject to the daily rise and fall of the 
tide—is frozen solid, and I learn that the mail is brought over 
on the ice. 

“Tmagine the cold necessary to freeze this salty, changing tide! 
Of course the tanks and ditches are frozen and we melt the water 
for both drinking and washing; that is when we can raise fire enough 
to melt it. 

“March 2d. Weather dreadful! all of us have colds in the head; 
but that is only one item; we are shivering from head to foot day 
and night. Dysentery is alarmingly prevalent. Little or no salt 
is boiled with the fresh beef being served to us, and the watery 
soup is equally calculated to throw the system out of order. The 
consequence is that hundreds of weak, emaciated human beings 
may be seen every hour of the night, staggering through the cold, 
or snow or rain to the sinks, where the keen blast from the surface 
of the river cuts through their thin attire like a whip lash. Many 


slip on the icy walks and injure themselves, nearly all take cold, and 
in scores of cases it ends fatally. For the poor creatures, who 
have hardly vitality enough to keep warm while under their blank- 
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ets come back through the rain and.sleet (it is fully 700 yards 
from our door to the sink by the route they have to take) thoroughly 
chilled, and cannot get warm again all night. Looking at some of 
the sufferers is enough to distill bitterness in the mildest heart 
among us.” 

In prison the water supply is of prime importance. Shotwell’s 
comment on it seems from the bulk of evidence essentially correct. 

“The only mitigating thought as we approached Fort Delaware 
was that here at least we should escape the poisonous water of Point 
Lookout; and have plenty to drink. . . . There were numer- 
ous fresh water streams within sight of the fort, and if piping 
was too costly, there could be but little expense in bringing a boat- 
load daily in clean barrels for drinking purposes from the creeks. 
Sadly disappointed were these expectations. 

“The supply of drinking water was rarely equal to the demand 
even in the rainy season, but in the summer and fall it was totally 
inadequate to the barest needs for thirst and cooking; while the 
quality was at times nearly nauseating. At first the total supply 
was contained in two wooden tanks, situated in the corners of the 
barracks, and filled by rain water from the roofs. 

“When the rains were frequent the tanks were kept tolerably 
pure; but when several weeks elapsed without showers, they be- 
came putrid, as any barrel of rainwater will, and on opening the 
top of either, the contents would appear to be fairly swarming with 
wiggletails and white worms. There was no strainer, nor had 
we any means of filtering it, nor purification. 

“When the contents of the tanks grew low even the smell of the 
water was sickening, to say nothing of the knowledge that one 
was emptying into his stomach a positively rotten fluid alive with 
animaleule. As some witty fellow declared—It isn’t natural to 
take one’s fresh meat and water so closely mixed. 

“Yet this offensive rain water is sparkling crystal compared 
with the disgusting stuff which we are forced to use for washing 
both ourselves and clothing. As we have seen, the Pea Patch is 
an island of mud, originally a sand-bank, then a morass, or marsh, 
and finally reclaimed from the river by the erection of embank- 
ments, or dykes, all around the shore; so that the surface of the 
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island at high tide, is almost five feet lower than the surrounding 
water. Strong gates were built in the levee, with ditches leading 
to the deep moat which surrounds the fort. From this moat a 
broad canal encircles the whole island; although for what purpose 
I am at a loss to say, unless it had been known that some time the 
island would be used as a prison. 

“When the Prison Pens were erected, the low surface of the is- 
land was utilized to create artificial channels through them; for 
which purpose two ditches (four feet wide and 2 feet deep) were 
constructed along western side of the island from the moat to the 
other canal, passing under the officers’ barracks, and through their 
‘Pen’ thence through the ‘Privates’ Pens,’ with floodgates at each 
end. Once a day, when the tide was highest, the great gate in the 
outer canal was raised and kept open until the turbid brackish 
water of the bay—which is salt ocean water) had filled the main 
channel and gradually found its way up into the smaller ditches, 
sweeping into them the filth, and stagnant scum from the surface 
of the whole island, as all the trash is thrown into the main canal. 
Thus it often happened that the so-called ‘Fresh water’ came 


slowly oozing through the prison ditches covered with the greasy, 
greenish ‘frog froth,’ and swarming with insects and animalcule, 
stuff to revolt the sight and smell, much less taste or touch. 

“T speak of taste because frequently the tanks became exhausted 
by leakage, or long drought, and the ditches were the only attain- 
able source for drinking and cooking; altho, I say it deliberately, 
I have never seen the water therein when it was fit to wash one’s 


feet decently! 

“Yet from these ditches twenty-five hundred officers, and ten 
or twelve thousand privates are forced to take all their water for 
morning ablutions, and the washing of clothing, dishes, pans, etc., 
and all other purposes except—(and occasionally that) drinking! 
Every morning from daybreak until near noon, each bank of the 
ditch is lined with men, generally half dressed—and some of them 
entirely nude, splashing the revolting fluid on their faces, hands 
or person, as few possessed wash pans. 

“As may be imagined, the slops of eight or ten thousand men, 
accompanied by constant dipping of buckets and basins, does not 
tend to improve the quality of the water, especially as its briny, 
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greasy character affects the coarse soap we use, rendering it hard 
and sticky and about as objectionable as the dirt it was supposed 
to remove. Perhaps the plainest test of the villainous impurity of 
this ditch ooze is the fact that a slight wound or finger cut became 
at once poisoned and swollen by contact with it.’”® 

Soldiers, and particularly soldiers in prison, always lay great 
emphasis on food. Shotwell was no exception. 

“As for food let the simple fact as to quantity and quality be 
stated without comment, lest the narrative be suspected of undue 
coloring or exaggeration. 

“*The dining room’ is the name given to a room in the western 
corner of the square; probably so called because we don’t dine 
there. We do not dine anywhere. Twice a day, viz., at 8:30 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., a ery is raised and the divisions form in procession 
of couples, with the ‘Chief of Division’ at the head, to march down 
the narrow walk to the ‘Dining room’ or cook house, where there 
are ten long tables of rough plank, two feet wide. 

“A Yankee ‘Boss’ stands at the door and divides the column, 
one half passing to the right, the others to the left of the tables. 

“The rations are arranged about 18 inches apart, so that when 
the men stand closely together there is a ration in front of each. 
Much time of course is occupied in getting the procession properly 
entered and provisioned. 

“At length all are in, the tables filled, and all are busy eating; 
unless they happen to have grown too cold or wet, (the procession 
is formed out of doors) or prefer to eat at their leisure; in which 
case the prisoner takes his ration in his hand, and hurries back 
to his bunk. I always did so as I retained an old fashioned habit 
of liking to sit down while eating, and also of having three meals 
a day, which I could not have if I ate all at once.” 

For breakfast the prisoners had “about one square inch of boiled 
bacon, or an inch and a quarter of boiled beef, very slimy; and 
a slice of baker’s bread.” 

“Dinner was the big meal of the two. It consisted of precisely 
the same quantity of bread and meat, with the addition of half 
a tin cup full of slop, which no man had any right to dignify with 


*The account here given of the water is confirmed by abundant evidence. Cf. Official 
Records 119, pp. 80, 104; Handy, Op. cit., p. 548. 
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the title of soup; though it was designed to represent that article. 
It was generally called ‘rice soup’ by the cooks, but they had rea- 
sons for knowing that there had been rice in the pot when the dish 
water was poured in, and we did not—To the best of our judg- 
ment the ingredients were of a miscellaneous character, viz., rotten 
water, rice hulls, white worms, half an inch long, (dozens of them 
in every pint of the stuff) grit, nails, hair, ete., with now and then 
a grain of corn, or perhaps occasionally a teaspoonful of rice. 
Never did I see the cup two-thirds full. Ordinarily it was just 
half full, and perfectly unpalatable from lack of seasoning and 
heat, being only lukewarm. Occasionally ‘bean soup’ was substi- 
tuted for rice soup, and to my taste was preferable; but the quantity 
and quality were in all respects the same. It was a standing joke 
that the soup was too weak to drown the rice worms, and pea 
bugs, which, however, came to their death by starvation! 

“Such was breakfast! such was dinner! And as for supper, it 
failed to arrive until next morning at breakfast! The two meals 
had to sustain the machinery of life during the twenty-four hours, 
and somehow they managed to do it; though the wheels ran slowly 
and creaked most dolefully!” 

On August 10, 1864, he adds: 

“For the past month our rations have been six, sometimes four, 
hard crackers and 1-10 of a pound of rusty bacon (a piece the size 
of a hen’s egg) for the twenty-four hours. 

“But for five days past we have not had a morsel of meat of any 
kind; the cooks alleging that the supply ran short and ‘spoiled.’ 
(For a fortnight before it ceased to be issued, the rations were so 
full of worms, and stank so that one had to hold his nose while 
eating it!) But now we receive none at all! Talk about Ander- 
sonville! We could gladly exchange rations with the Yankees there. 

“For my part I cannot swallow very fat meat, or any that is in the 
very least tainted, so that for a long time I have subsisted on little 
else than hard tack and water. And such water! There has been no 
rain for some time; the tanks are no longer adequate for the supply 


of the pen even when full; therefore the Yankees have a small 


vessel that is used as a water boat, and is designed to ascend the creek 
sufficiently far to obtain fresh water. But the boat doesn’t go above 
tide water, hence brings back a brackish briny fluid scarcely one 
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whit better than the water from the Delaware, which oozes through 
the ditches in the pen. 

“The standing rain water of course breeds a dense swarm of animal- 
cule, and when the hose pipes from the water boat are turned into 
the tanks the interior sediment is stirred up, and the whole con- 
tents become a turgid, salty, jellified mass of waggle tails, worms, 
dead leaves, dead fishes, and other putrescent abominations, most 
of which is visible to the eye in a cup of it. 

“The smell of it is enough to revolt the stomach of a fastidious 
person; to say nothing of the thought of making one’s throat a 
channel for such stuff. Yet, when the tanks are empty—as they 
are for half a day once or oftener in the week—the cry for this 
briny liquid is universal, because it creates a thirst equally as much 
as it quenches it, but if it were not so, the intense heat which 
beats upon this flat, parched island would make us swallow soluble 
salts for temporary relief.” 

Later he adds: 


“Sept. 8. Did you ever know the feeling of being too hungry 
to sleep, to sit still for a moment; or to take your thoughts off 
the subject of food? It is strange how little thought we take of 
our daily condition in ordinary life; but a little negligence, a few 
days of starvation, to throw the whole machinery of life ‘out of 


? 


gear. 


“Tt should be stated that many of us—perhaps all of us—believe 
that no small amount of the rations allowed us by the Federal gov- 
ernment, meagre as it is, sticks to the hands of those who furnish 
the provisions, then another portion sticks to the hands of the pris- 
on officials; finally a considerable portion is stolen by the cooks, 
and the sergeants who control the cookhouse, and make large sums 
by selling extra rations to those officers who can purchase. Some 
of the officers buy one or more extra rations daily. The cooks 
pretend that they sell their own rations, and live on the sutler’s 
goods—but that of course is fudge! No one acquainted with the 
circumstances can doubt that we of the poorer prisoners are robbed 
to furnish a surplus to sell to our more fortunate comrades. 
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“Oct. 4. The catching and eating of the huge rats which infest 
the island has become a common thing. It is a curious sight; 
grown men, whiskered and uniformed officers who have already 
‘set a squadron in the field,’ lurking, club in hand, near one of the 
many breathing holes, which the long tailed rodents have cut in the 
hard earth, patiently awaiting a chance to strike a blow for ‘fresh 
meat and rat soup’ for dinner! They generally succeed in getting 
one or more rats at a sitting. Indeed the surface of the earth in 
some portions of the yard seems to be honeycombed by these amphib- 
ious burrowers, which are not the ordinary house rat, but a larger 
species of water rat, something like the Norway variety. 

“They are eaten by fully a score of the officers, and apparently 
with relish. When deviled or stewed, they much resemble young 
squirrels—in looks. I have not mustered stomach enough to nib- 
ble at one—though once—three years ago on the Potomac island— 
their brethren nibbled at me in no pleasant fashion. The flesh 
of these rodents is quite white, and when several are on a plate 
with plenty of dressing, they look so appetizing one cannot help 
regretting his early miseducation, or prejudice. That our antip- 
athy to rats is all prejudice the rat eaters firmly assert. ‘Why,’ 
quoth one of them, ‘you eat wagon loads of hogs, and everybody 
knows a rat is cleaner than a hog. Rats are just as dainty as squirrels 
or chickens. Try a piece?’ ‘No, thanks, my prejudices unfortu- 
nately, are not yet abated.’ ” 

As elsewhere, there is abundant evidence to show the general 
correctness of this account. Soldiers often sought scraps of food 
in the camp refuse.’® Fresh beef, cut in large chunks, was thrown 
unwashed, into the pots by cooks who were filthy beyond words.” 
Rations were reduced as a retaliatory measure to such an extent as 
seriously to impair the health of the prisoners."* Fresh vegetables 
were often lacking long enough to make scurvy prevalent. Dr. 
Handy’s account*® of one source of food supply gives excellent corrob- 
oration of Shotwell’s account: 

“T have, heretofore, made no mention of the rats which abound 
almost illimitably, on this island. They run to and fro at all times, 


both night and day; but are seen in greatest numbers about night- 


1° Official Records 121, p. 847. 

" Handy, Op. cit., p. 23. 

12 Official Records 120, pp. 420-422. Oonfederate Veteran 138:107. 
% Handy, Op. cit., p. 601. 
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fall at ‘the rear,’ where they burrow into the banks, and feed upon 
the garbage and filth. At such times they make a peculiar, low, 
purring noise, resembling the inarticulate muttering of many human 
voices. Sometimes, both Yankees and prisoners have a grand time 
hunting this vermin with dogs, ferrets, and sticks. A rat hunt took 
place today, with a dog brought in by some of the ‘galvanized’ labor- 
ers. Not less than a hundred prisoners stood by, enjoying the sport, 
and waiting to secure a good supply of game. Many large, fat fel- 
lows were caught, and carried off in a wheelbarrow—greatly to the 
joy of our Epicures, and particularly of Lieut. W. D. Hall, of Texas, 
who, with sundry compeers, had a fine mess for supper—and yet, 
I am told, they sighed for more! 

“The slime-fish, also caught at ‘the rear,’ are not less popular 
than the rats. The cat-fish are, usually, small, but the eels are, 
frequently, of the largest size. The supply (which is generally 
obtained from the inside of ‘Fort Sumter’) seems to be inexhausti- 
ble; and when skinned, they are in great demand at a good price— 
few persons manifesting any squeamishness in regard to their mode 
of feeding, or the locality whence they are taken.” 

As at Point Lookout the guards were brutal. For a time Mary- 
land and Delaware troops constituted the garrison, but they were too 
sympathetic and were replaced by others."* Nowhere was brutal- 
ity so common as in relation to the necessities of a body of sick 
men. Regularly only twenty men were allowed to go to the sinks 
at once and some times hundreds of suffering wretches were lined 
up in the cold rain of a wintry night, awaiting their turns. At 
times the number allowed to go in was reduced to five and once, 
at least, to one.’® Shotwell describes one such occasion : 

“As before stated, the effect of the brackish water rendered nearly 
all of the prisoners weak and disordered. A narrow walkway of 
several hundred yards led to the retiring sink, a shed built upon 
posts set in shallow water. A narrow bridge two feet wide and 30 
feet long led to this shelter; upon the flat roof of which was a cal- 
cium lantern, which lit up the walkway even in the darkest night 
with a vivid glare. 

‘On the night of July 7th, the sentry on top of the shed was one 
Bill Douglas, a ruffian in look, manner, and matter. The night was 


14 Official Records 120, pp. 187, 193. 
% Official Records 121, p. 347. Handy ,op. cit., p. 538. 
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disagreeable, and he was apparently in a rage, as he began to curse 
and yell at the prisoners from the moment he mounted his post. 

“It is reported and generally believed among the prisoners that 
directly after he had received a visit from one of the prison officers, 
he swore he meant to ‘shoot one of the d— Rebels before midnight !’ 
And as if to provoke an angry retort that might justify him in com- 
mitting the fiendish deed, his voice could be heard even in the bar- 
racks, yelling to the sick as they came to or left the shed—‘Get along 
there! Trot, d—n you, trot! Doublequick I say, God d—n you! 
Doublequick !’ 

“About ten o’clock, Colonel E. P. Jones, of Virginia,’® who had 
been very ill, started to return from the sink to his quarters. The 
sentry had been waiting, and the moment he appeared, hobbling 
painfully on his crutches, began to take aim at him; yelling at 
the same time for him to—Doublequick, Doublequick, Damn you, 
Run, Run.’ One report says Colonel Jones being deaf, did not hear 
him, or at least know the brute was calling to him. Another state- 
ment is, that Jones turned and said: ‘Sentry, I am lame—lI’ll go 
as fast as I can!’ Be that as it may, at the instant of the order to 
‘Doublequick’—the explosion of Douglas’s musket rang out on the 
night air. As Colonel Jones fell from the plankway into the slimy 
water, he was heard to ery—Oh God! Why did you shoot me? I 
didn’t know you spoke to me!’ Those who happened to be in the 
shed, ran out, and lifted the victim from the water, but ere reaching 
his barrack with him, life had fled,** and the suffering soul was 
released from its dual prison house. 

“The brute on the wall had kept his word, and slain a Rebel be- 
fore midnight ; Yea, and a poor, sick, crippled one at that! A gal- 
lant exploit.” 

A board of inquiry, in spite of the absence of any evidence show- 
ing justification, exonerated Douglas. This brought a protest from 
Colonel Hoffman, the Commissary General of Prisoners, but this 
did not prevent the promotion of Douglas for the act.”* 

The commanding officer at Fort Delaware was General Albin 
Schoeff of Maryland, a native of Hungary. Shotwell hated him, 
calling him Haynau, and holding him responsible for much of the 


1€ Lieut. Col. Edward Pope Jones of Middlesex County. For another acccunt see Handy, 


Op. cit., pp. 437-476. : 
27 This is an error, as Colonel Jones died three days later. See Handy, Op. cit. p. 478. 
38 Official Records, 120, pp. 452-454; 121, p. 342. Handy, Op. cit., p. 481. 
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evil conditions at the prison, but the majority of the prisoners 
liked him.”® He was a tall, rather good-looking man, with pleas- 
ant manners. He had been in the United States for a number of 
years but spoke very broken English.” At the outbreak of the 
war he held some position with the United States Coast Survey and 
was stationed in North Carolina waters. He had married a Virginia 
woman and there was a widespread rumor that the fact that his 
loyalty was under suspicion explained his removal from a command 
in the field. His detestable subordinate, Captain G. W. Ahl, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General,** was supposed to have been 
placed at Fort Delaware by Secretary Stanton to spy on him. Whether 
this is correct or not, cannot of course, be ascertained, but 
there is abundant evidence that Schoeff was afraid of public opin- 
ion and of Ahl.** Ahl’s weekly reports of the condition of the 
prison always glow with satisfaction at the general excellence pre- 
vailing.** Another subordinate of the same stripe as Ahl was 
Lieutenant Woolf,* a product of Philadelphia. He and Ahl were 
apparently very jealous of each other.” 

The numbers at Fort Delaware varied greatly. On June 15, 
1862, there were 600 prisoners; two weeks later there were 3434; 
and two months thereafter, only 482. Within a month there were 
2,582, but in January 1863, the number had dropped to 17. In 
July, 1863, the peak was reached with 12,595. During the time 
Shotwell was there the number ranged from seven to nine thou- 
sand.*® The prison was always overcrowded in spite of the addi- 
tion of new buildings in 1862 and 1863.77 Whenever the number 
of prisoners was large the sick roll grew out of all proportion. The 
death rate was high, 2,477 prisoners dying between July 1, 1862, 
and July 1, 1865. 


Among the prisoners were to be found every type. Shotwell thus 


classifies them: 


® Handy, Op. cit., p. 272. 

*® Handy, Op. cit., p. 12. 

“2 Captain Ahl’s name appears frequently in the Official Records but is not included 
in any of the lists of army officers of the United States. 

= Handy, Op. cit., pp. 204, 476. The Immortal Six Hundred, p. 60 

“The spelling of the name varies with the accounts, appearing also as Wolf, Wolfe, 
and Wolff. His name does not appear in the lists of officers. 

*% Official Records 120, pp. 766, 836, 910, 957, 1003, 1023, 1064, 1102, 1187, 1244, 
1285, 1310; 121, pp. 40, 80, 112, 143. 

% Handy, Op. cit., p. 509. 

% Official Records 117, p. 23; 121, pp. 986-1002. 

7 Official Records 117, p. 23; 118, p. 119; 119, p. 181. 

* Official Records 121, pp. 986-1002. 
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“The Workers. By which I mean the mechanical workmen. 
In this class we note half a dozen barbers, a dozen shoe cobblers— 
(mending an old shoe with part of a still older one)—and two 
dozen washer women. These of course have to use very imperfect 
tools, and depend upon the wealthier prisoners to pay, which con- 
sists of scraps of food, or clothing, or perhaps an occasional sutler’s 
check. Perhaps to this class, also, belong the beer and cake 
speculators. The cake is a black molasses and ginger fabrication ; 
the beer a molasses, ginger and cornmeal fermentation, villainous 
at best, but extra-villainous when heated to a lukewarm temperature 
by hours under a vertical sun. Unfortunately the scarcity and 
putridity of the drinking water, and the predisposition to scurvy 
created by a diet of dry crackers and salt meat rusty, gives us all a 
craving for acid drinks, and many men sell their clothes to get funds 
to buy this ‘small (very small) beer.’ 

“Most fortunate of all the prisoners (I think) are the artificers 
accustomed to work, and not troubled by the lack of literary pabu- 
lum, and now enabled by working at their trade to not only kill 
time, but live comfortably upon their earnings. Twenty-five or 
thirty men make bone and guttapercha rings, chains, bracelets, 
breastpins, etc., some of them very elaborate and handsome as any- 
thing in the shops of such goods. Others make miniature machines, 
toys, violins, banjos and wall ornaments. All these find ready sale, 
either among the wealthier prisoners, or the guards, who often buy 
large assortments to sell at high figures to the Yankee visitors to the 
island. 

“Students. It needs a rarely balanced mind to be able to forget 
the noisy surroundings and day after day pursue a line of studious 
thought, but there are many who seem to possess the requisite ten- 
acity of will. No uncommon sight is a doughty warrior ‘bearded 
like a pard,’ seated on the flat bunk, cross legged, and poring over 
book, slate, or paper and pencil, puzzling their brains and scratch- 
ing their heads with all the naivete of veritable school boys. Kossuth 
declared that without mathematical problems to direct his mind 
while in prison, he would have lost his reason. 

“Some of the students pursue set studies, in law, medicine or 
divinity. Dr. Handy has a class of theological students. There 
are several French and Latin classes. Yet were one to survey the 
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prison for a quarter of an hour he would say there could be no ap- 
plying the mind to any course of thought amid such surroundings. 

“Players. There are many inveterate gamesters (not gamblers) 
who, from morning till night are seen bending over a chess, draughts, 
or backgammon board, or whist table, seeking the longed for nep- 
enthe in the science of sport. All thro’ the barracks if one were to 
walk from division to division, might be heard the exclamations— 
‘checkmate !’ ‘Jump your man!’ “Two by honors, and two by tricks!’ 
‘Shake the dice!’ ‘Deuce—ace!’ ‘Your move!’ ete.; ete. Domi- 
noes are frequently played. Matches of chess are played between 
divisions, with messengers to run between, and these games last 
for days. 

“When the weather is good several games of marbles are to be 
seen; the ragged soldiers quarreling like schoolboys. 

“The Gamblers. In almost every division, and in good weather, 
out in the yard, are one or more gaming tables; usually devoted to 
faro dealing, tho’ other games are played. Often the gambling 
and praying at prayer meetings are so near that as the dealer cries: 
‘Make your bets, gentlemen!’ the voice of the exhorter is heard, 
‘Avoid the paths of sin!’ with special reference to the ‘gay gam- 
bolier.’ Each go their way, and there is no hard feeling. Some- 
times the faro dealer attends prayer meeting, that is, when his bank 
is broken, and he cannot ‘borrow a stake to a new start.’ Poker, 
Vingt et un, Euchre, Seven up, Casino, and Reno, are also largely 
played. It is proper to say that the gaming is more for diversion 
than gains, as the betting is merely on a nominal scale; five cents 
being the average, and 25 cents, ‘a fearful risk.’ Perhaps, tho, 
the incentive to win five when you have only ten to your name 
is as great as five dollars under ordinary conditions. There is very 
little quarreling among the gamblers. Indeed I never heard any. 

“The Walkers. A large number are embraced under this head. 
Wretchedly restless creatures, they wander round the pen from 
morning till night, and are never still. Here is a man with bent 
head, and arms behind his back, walking to and fro apparently 
lost in thought. There two more walk together forever talking. 
Yonder goes a man puffing and blowing, and slapping his hands 
about, ‘taking exercise.’ Again we see men whose dejection is terrible, 
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who wander about as if devoid of will, and always wretched. Some- 
times I fear I shall fall under this category since I find it impossible 
to find rest for a moment at a time.” 

In the prison at the same time with Shotwell, were a number of 
interesting men. Gen. M. Jeff Thompson and Gen. Robert B. Vance 
were there and entered into the social life of the prison. Probably 
the most interesting of all was not a soldier. He was Dr. Isaac W. K. 
Handy, a Presbyterian minister of Portsmouth, Virginia, who was 
arrested while visiting at his former home in Delaware and confined 
for fifteen months. He preached regularly, organized classes for 
religious instruction, conducted a class in theology, and kept a full 
diary which was later published under the title “United States 
Bonds,” and is probably the most complete account of a Federal 
military prison which has yet appeared. Shotwell admired him 
greatly and alludes to him frequently. He thus describes him at 
work: 

“Tt would be hard to watch the scene presented when this noon- 
day-meeting is in progress. Dr. Handy, being a small man, has a 
stool, or box or tub for pulpit. He resolved not to cut his hair 
while in unjust confinement, therefore his long white locks hang 
over his shoulders like a lion’s mane. 

“The congregation sit in circles round the preacher; while nu- 
merous groups of idlers stand or sit, adjacent to the place as if will- 
ing to bear but not to seem fo participate. Half a dozen yards 
distant are rows of gaming tables with a dense crowd around each 
one. Some of the gamblers stop during service; but many do not— 
After all, there is no great harm in such gambling, for the betting 
is merely nominal pour passer le temps. 

“Up and down past the gamblers and prayer-meeting march a 
swarm of ‘Walkers’—men who, like a bear chained to a stake, do 
nothing but pace to and fro, the length of their chain from morn- 
ing till night. 

“High above this crowded pen with its restless human currents 
promenade the blue coated sentries on the parapet or fence. Per- 
haps too, there is a bevy of women, with or without escorts, come 
down from Philadelphia to see the wicked Rebels in their prison- 


cage. 
4 
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“But now the professional voice of the preacher makes itself 
heard above the murmur of the crowd, as he ‘lines out the hymn,’ 
‘Rock of Ages,’ on this particular occasion. And presently a cho- 
rus of rough, hoarse, and untrained throats make a tremendous 
noise if not much music. It is only the deep earnestness of the 
singers that prevent merriment over the deep discord of their at- 
tempted concord. After the noise there is a prayer by some of the 
brethren, and remarks by the preacher, or some of his assistants. 
The interest is manifestly on the increase, and something like ‘a 
revival’ seems likely to happen. Probably one fourth of the whole 
number of prisoners are already attendants upon the regular serv- 
ices. Among the ‘converts,’ too, are some very rough subjects and 
I think it is miraculous under the circumstances; for there is every 
reason to believe that Providence has very little interest in our 
present condition. For example, it is not infrequent, I under- 
stand, for the smallpox pitted little jackanapes who acts as Prison 
Sergeant, to rush into the Pen at the hour Handy is holding wor- 
ship, and yell at the congregation—‘Get out! Get out! Fall into 
Line! Roll call!’—thus breaking up the meeting before fairly be- 
gun. Dr. Handy sent a note to Schoeff about it, but he paid no at- 
tention to it.” 

Shotwell saw with envy the selection of six hundred officers to be 
sent to Hilton Head, South Carolina, “to be exchanged.” He tells 
of the trembling eagerness of al! as the names were read out; of 
his own crushing disappointment at not being included. He also 
relates that Wolfe and others in authority made it the occasion for 
a most profitable business arrangement which resulted in the se- 
lection of those who had money, watches, or other articles of value.” 
Also on March 15, 1865, he saw the sad return of the survivors. 

On June 12, 1865, came the announcement that all prisoners of 
war could be paroled as fast as the papers could be signed. On June 
19 Shotwell became “galvanized,” as he phrased it in the slang of 
the prison—that is, took the oath of allegiance to the United States 
and received his parole. Free at last, he started south to his new 
home, North Carolina. 


*® See also Handy, Op. cit., p. 515. 
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Joun Rutruerrurn’s “Tue Importance oF THE COLONIES TO 


Great Britain” Ero, 
(1761) 
By Wiii1am K. Boyp, Duke University 


John Rutherfurd was one of the most important members of the 
official class in North Carolina during the generation preceding the 
American Revolution. A Scotchman by birth, he migrated to the 
colony some time before 1735 and located at Wilmington. There he 
entered the mercantile business as a clerk in the store of his cousin, 
James Murray. He prospered and by 1751 he was the head of 
the firm of Rutherfurd & Co., dealers in lumber and merchandise; 
later, from 1762 to 1766, he was in partnership with Alexander 
Duncan. His worldly possessions were increased by his marriage, 
in 1754, to Frances Johnston, widow of Governor Gabriel Johnston, 
who had died in 1752. In 1761 he and his wife purchased a plan- 
tation of 1,920 acres at Rocky Point, thirty miles northeast of Wil- 
mington, which they named Bowland in honor of his father’s estate 
in Scotland. Through his marriage Rutherfurd also came into pos- 
session of 4,320 acres in Bladen County; in addition he possessed 
168 acres at Wilmington. In 1772 all these properties were sacri- 
ficed to meet financial obligations incurred in Scotland; but shortly 
after he was in possession of another estate of 4,000 acres which he 
named Hunthill, a name also borne by an estate in Scotland owned 
by his cousin, Henry Rutherfurd. At Hunthill he was visited by 
Miss Janet Schaw, a Scotchwoman who visited North Carolina in 
1775, and she was much impressed by the splendid bounty and the 
industries of the plantation.* 

Rutherfurd was undoubtedly popular and he received political 
preferment. In 1749, and again in 1751, he was elected Town Com- 
missioner of Wilmington. He found favor with Governor Johnston 


1 Journal of a Lady of Quality, pp. 184, 185, ete. 
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and was appointed by him in 1751 a member of the Council and 
Receiver General of Quit Rents. These offices he held, except for a 
period of suspension, until the collapse of the royal government. 
Under the administration of Arthur Dobbs, who became Governor of 
North Carolina in 1754, he met political reverses. The new exec- 
utive, a stranger knowing little of the traits of the people, irascible 
in temper, and taking his royal instructions seriously, could not 
work harmoniously with all members of the official class; and among 
those who especially antagonized him was Rutherfurd. The two 
men clashed over the administration of the quit rents. As an of- 
ficial there is no doubt that Rutherfurd was inefficient, and to in- 
efficiency was added insubordination when he refused Dobbs’s request 
for a statement of the quit rent accounts. Thereupon the Governor 
suspended him from office in 1757. Rutherfurd then went to 
England and laid his case before the Board of Trade, the result be- 
ing that he was reinstated in office in 1761. However, his admin- 
istrative policies and methods showed no improvement, and they 
must be classed among the causes of the failure of the quit rent 
system in North Carolina. 

With William Tyron, who became governor in 1765, Ruther- 
furd’s relations were more cordial. He was a member of both 
expeditions against the Regulators. In the first of these he was 
made Lieutenant General and in September, 1768, Tyron being ill, 
he assumed command of the troops. He was, moreover, a member 
of the commission of 1767 to establish the Cherokee Boundary Line, 
and also of that of 1772 to determine the boundary between the Caro- 
linas. During the controversies which precipitated the Revolution, he 
was a staunch adherent of the Crown and entered both his sons in the 
Royal Service, one in the Army and the other in the Navy. He 
himself remained in North Carolina until the fall of Yorktown 
and then retired to Charleston. From that place he sailed for 
England, but died at Cork some time in 1782. His property in 
North Carolina was confiscated, but after considerable effort resti- 
tution was made to his children. 

It was in 1761, while he was in England, that Rutherfurd pub- 
lished The Importance of Colonies to Great Britain, etc. His theme 
and argument were those of traditional mercantilism. Much of 
England’s wealth had been destroyed in the continental wars, there 
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was an adverse balance of trade, and specie was being drained 
abroad. For recuperation and future prosperity a vast increase 
in manufactures was necessary, and this depended on cheaper raw 
materials and larger markets. These essentials, he believed, could 
best be attained by expanding the policy of bounties on colonial 
raw materials; especially should liberal bounties be offered for 
colonial hemp, flax, silk, cotton, bar iron, and timber. The im- 
mediate results of such a policy would be twofold; commercial in- 
dependence of foreign nations with respect to raw materials, and an 
enlarged colonial market for English goods, the latter because the 
colonists, on account of the bounties, would be able to purchase 
more from the mother country. But aside from the question of 
business profits, here also lay the solution of the problem of the 
relationship between England and the colonies in the future. Land 
in America being cheap and skilled labor high, it was logical for 
the colonists to engage in agriculture and to purchase their manu- 
factured goods from England, but so long as the trade balance was 
adverse to the colonies, this was impossible on any large scale; and 
unless the bounty policy were expanded, the colonists would be 
compelled to manufacture for themselves, and if that should come 
to pass there would follow “an end of their dependence.” It should 
therefore be the cornerstone of English policy to preserve the colonies 
as an agricultural region, producing raw materia!s needed by the 
mother country and also purchasing from England their manufac- 
tures. Further to stimulate this end, England should take all the 
French territory in America east of the St. Lawrence and the Mis- 
sissippi, thus opening a vast region for exploitation, capital for that 
exploitation could be secured from bounties, and as colonia! popula- 
tion doubled every twenty years, England would in time receive 
an unlimited supply of raw materials and acquire vast markets for 
her goods. And the cost of the bounty policy would be no more 
than the existing adverse trade balance. Finally, let English pro 
duction be increased by abolishing imprisonment for petty offenses 
and substituting work houses in which the offenders shall be en- 
gaged in useful manufacture. 

Such were the thoughts of John Rutherfurd on questions of 
imperial trade, reflections stimulated, no doubt, by his own interest 
as a merchant and also fortified by ample statistics. And the mer- 
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chant class in the South, it should be remembered, was generally 
devoted to the status quo in imperial affairs and notable for its 
loyalty to Great Britain during the Revolution. The pamphlet was 
endorsed by two anonymous persons in letters signed with the 
initials J. S. and G. R. To it is appended an essay on the Manner 
of Preparing Hemp for the Manufacturers, by the Frenchman, 
Marcandier. The entire work is dedicated to the Earl of Halifax 
(George Dunk), President of the Board of Trade, excepting two 
short intervals, from October 1748 to March 1761, whose interest 
in American commerce was such that he was popularly known as 
the “Father of the Colonies,” for whom also the town of Halifax, 
N. S., was named. 

For data regarding the career of Rutherfurd I am indebted, in 
addition to the Colonial Records of North Carolina, to invaluable 
notes in The Journal of a Lady of Quality, being the diary of Janet 
Schaw, edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews and Professor Charles 
M. Andrews, of Yale University (New York, 1922). To Profes- 
sor Andrews I am also indebted for a citation to Rutherfurd’s pam- 


phlet, the original being in the British Museum. 
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Some Hints towards making Improveme 
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| 


, 4 
to their mutual Advanta 


And upon Trape in General. 


By JOHN RUTIHERFURD 








To His Excellency 


The RiGHT HoNouRABLE the 


EARL of HALLIFAX. 


My Lorp, 

THESE sheets, relative to the Colonies, are not published so 
much with a view to let the world know the great advantages that 
have arisen to these kingdoms from the plantations lately under 
your Lordship’s direction (this being universally known) as for the 
information of Gentlemen unexperienced in Trade; on whose ac- 
count are mentioned some general principles of commerce, together 
with a short view of our trade in general, in order to shew, that if 
the connection betwixt the landed and commercial interests in 
Britain with her colonies were made more mutually advantageous 
by Parliament, in support of your Lordship’s measures, to give all 
[iv]’ possible encouragement to the colonist to grow, and to our mer- 
chants to import, such materials for manufactures as at present 
cost us vast sums in ready money to foreigners, that it would not 
only tend greatly to the enrichment of Britain, but in time render 
us independent of the world in point of trade. With the same view 
of information is inserted Mons. Mercandier’s easy method of pre- 
paring hemp fo rthe use of manufacturers. Most humbly submitted 


by 


Your Lorpsurips 
Faithful and obedient Servant, 


Joun RuTHERFURD. 


1 The title page is evidently i; a blank, p. ii; and the dedication, iii and iv. W. K. B. 











THE 
Importance of the COLONIES 
TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


IT must be allowed that this nation cannot subsist as a maritime 
power without importing materials for manufactures, such as hemp, 
flax, silk, cotton, pot-ashes, various sorts of dying stuffs, bar iron &c. 
and that hitherto, in order to obtain such articles in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply our manufactures it has cost this nation vast sums year- 
ly in ready money to foreigners, for what is now generally known may 
be had from our colonies on the continent of North America, on the 
giving proper encouragement to British merchants to import them. 

That for the future, being the growers as well as manufacturers of 
these valuable articles of commerce within ourselves, we may thereby 
be enabled not only to save the vast sums that we now yearly pay to 
foreigners, but also to extend our trade and commerce. 

The late ezar of Muscovy, who believed that we must have our hemp 
from him, made a monopoly of it; which, as we are under a necessity 
[6] of having, ought (in the event of quarrelling with the Russians) 
to put us on all imaginable care and study how to provide so neces- 
sary an article independent of them, lest we should happen to labour 
under the same necessity as in 1703, for pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
when the government of Sweden absolutely refused to let us have 
them for our ready money, otherwise than in their bottoms, at their 


own prices, and in such quantities as they pleased; as mentioned in 
a letter from Dr. Robinson (then envoy in Sweden, and afterwards 
bishop of London) dated at Warsaw, 4th of August 1701, to Sir 
Charles Hedges, secretary of state, war being then declared with 
France. This behaviour of the Swedish tar company so raised upon 
us the price of naval stores, as reduced us to the greatest distress, and 
induced the British Parliament to grant bounties on naval stores 
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imported from our own colonies, which has been the means of low- 
ering the price thereof to less than one third of what we formerly 
paid the Swedes. 

The remembrance of such conduct in the Swedes (now leagued 
with the French and Russians) ought to put us on our guard against 
a like necessity, which, if it should happen, would be of infinite 
prejudice to us. 

By the 3d and 4th Ann, cap. 18. sect. 8. a bounty was granted on 
naval stores, including hemp, from the first of January 1705 to the 
first of January 1714; by the 12th Ann, cap. 9. the same was con- 
tinued to the first of January 1725; and by the 8th Geo. I. cap. 12. 
sect. 1. the bounty of 61. per ton on hemp was only continued till 
the first of January 1741, when the bounty on hemp expired. 

[7] As little hemp was imported when the above acts of Parlia- 
ment were in force for granting a bounty on the importation thereof 
from the colonies, many imagine that little or none would be im- 
ported, should the Parliament again grant a bounty to encourage 
the importation thereof from the colonies. 

The granting a bounty on naval stores has already had its full 
effect with regard to pitch, tar, and turpentine; and there seems 
no reason to doubt, but that the renewal of the bounty on the im- 
portation of hemp would have the same advantage result from it: 
for though no great quantities of hemp were exported between 
1705 and 1741, yet it must be considered, that many of the colonies 
were then in their infancy, and others fully employed in cultivating 
more valuable branches of commerce, such as tobacco, riee, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine; but since that time the people in our colonies are 
greatly increased, and in a fair way of making more tobacco (their 
principal staple) than can be found vent for; and it is well known 
that some years since the province of South Carolina made as much 
rice as could be found sale for, and with the other colonies are now 
in a fair way of making a sufficient quantity of indigo. 

When it is considered the many difficulties those who on their 
first settling in America must have laboured under, to provide them- 
selves with the conveniences of life, it will not be so much wondered 
at that they should hitherto have been so backward in cultivating 
hemp, when even at this time in Britain very few are acquainted 
with the best manner of preparing it for manufactures. 
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[8] There are gentlemen now in London, who remember to have 
seen a quantity of hemp imported from Virginia, which by direc- 
tion from the Lords of the Admiralty was tried in the King’s yards, 
and found to be as good as any from Russia, or even from Egypt: 
and since that hemp must be imported, it will certainly be more ad- 
vantageous to the State to pay money to our own merchants for 
importing it in our own ships from the colonies, than to pay ready 
money to strangers for it. 

It has been computed, that in the year 1759 about 25,000 tons 
of hemp were imported from Russia, which (including the duty at 
the Sound, with the charges) stood the British merchant on board 
his ship about 18]. per ton, the amount of which is 450,0001, ster- 
ling, which is much more than the amount of all the manufactures 
they receive from Great Britain. It has been reckoned for some 
years past, that we have not paid less to Russia than 500,0001. ster- 
ling in ready money for so much balance in their favour; this may 
fairly be charged to the article of hemp, which in our present situa- 
tion as a maritime power, we must have, cost what it will. 

In peaceable times the freight of hemp from the Baltic is from 40s. 
to 45s. per ton, and used to be sold from 18]. to 221. per ton; in war 
time freight from thence is from 65s. to 70s. per ton, and now sold 
from 241. to 281. per ton; Does not this look as if they had already 
risen in their demands upon us? The medium price in peaceable 
times used to be 20]. the medium price is now 26]. 6]. per ton is too 
much to be allowed only for the difference betwixt freight and in- 
surance in peace and in war. 

[9] The interest of the money now annually paid for hemp, at 
5]. per cent. will amount to 22,5001. which for six years, being the 
time humbly proposed to allow 81. per ton bounty on the importation 
thereof from the colonies, will amount to 135,000]. and in that time 
may be supposed to have taken effect 

It is presumed no true lover of his country will think this paying 
too dear for inducing the people in the colonies to go upon such a 
product for merchandize, as at present brings into Russia from 
Britain, and all others trading with them, above one million yearly ; 
and which would not only have the good effect of saving ready money 
to the nation, and increase a greater demand of manufactures for 
the colonies, but would also increase our strength as a maritime 


power. 
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Upon the conclusion of this war, if Canada and those fine coun- 
tries at the back of our settlements could be ceded to us, there will 
indeed be room enough to settle vast multitudes of industrious peo- 
ple (which are the real and true strength of a nation); on proper 
encouragement they without doubt in time may be able to supply 
us with all the materials for manufactures so much wanted in Brit- 
ain, and which yearly cost us vast sums; viz. hemp, flax, silk, cot- 
ton, and bar iron; and when we are possessed of such countries from 
whence we can draw such materials (more valuable in the hands of 
industrious people than mines of gold and silver) we may then in- 
deed be said to be independent of the world in point of trade. 

It has been objected, that in the case of our retaining Canada, 
&c. the Americans would then be at leisure to manufacture for them- 
selves, and [10] throw off their dependence on their mother country. 

In answer; This is an object at too great a distance to be dreaded, 
and cannot be so easily done as some may imagine, who have not 
thoroughly considered the connections that must and ought to subsist 
betwixt Great Britain and her colonies; and how much all of them 
are independent and jealous of each other; and that where interest 
of money is high and lands cheap (as it is in general in America) 
labour will always be dear: and further we can be certain, that so 
long as the American planter can find vent for the produce of his 
lands to enable him to purchase British manufactures, it will never 
occur to him to manufacture, because in every respect it would be 
contrary to his interest. 

It has also been objected, that the settling such vast tracts of land 
would drain Great Britain of its inhabitants, if we are obliged to 
keep force and garisons there to guard against the incroachments 
of the French, &c. this would cost both men and treasure; but if 
no other forts are necessary than to keep the Indians in awe, so far 
from draining us of our inhabitants, it would be the means of em- 
ploying more manufacturers in Britain than have heretofore been 
employed in any one period of time. 

It cannot be supposed that any persons in Britain in full employ- 
ment will leave their native country to endure hardships, in order 
to make a settlement in America; such as are not fully or usefully 
employed must either go abroad or starve; such, in England, are use- 
less members of society; if they go abroad to America, whether they 
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are employed by others or for themselves, they in [11] some sort 
become useful, insomuch as they help to consume the manufactures 
of their native country at an advanced price; and he must be very 
worthless indeed, who cannot in that country afford to buy him- 
self clothes; for there is little danger of starving where all sorts of 
provisions are so cheap, where there are so few people in proportion 
to the extent thereof. And it is apprehended that nothing will now 
contribute to the employing great numbers of manufacturers in Eng- 
land than people in America, which way soever they get there, if 
they are employed in cultivating and sending to Britain such before- 
mentioned valuable materials for manufactures; all which undoubt- 
edly are to be had in America, and for which in return they will 
gladly take those very materials and others manufactured in Britain. 

It is not believed that trade in Britain is upon the decline, but 
seems rather of late to have greatly increased; which without doubt 
must be a good deal owing to the great advantages gained over the 
French: it is however certain, that paper money was never more 
used in England than at this time, and that we have been much 
drained of our specie; how this has come to pass is an inquiry of 
national importance. 

The assisting the king of Prussia and supplying our armies in 
Germany could not alone have this effect; neither can it be owing 
to money paid amongst ourselves for the fitting out of fleets or armies, 
or for what is sent to America, which would soon return and circu- 
late amongst us again: it cannot be said to be owing to the state 
leeches, the stock-jobbers, or the Dutch having so many millions in 
our funds; for so long as we continue [12] to give higher interest 
than in Holland, they will not withdraw their money. It must 
therefore be owing to some other cause that we are so much drained 
of our specie; and which, in order to find out, it will be necessary 
to take a general view of the state of our trade with all the world, 
which will enable us to form some judgment of these affairs: and 
the better to know what trade is beneficial and what hurtful to the 
State, in order to regulate the laws, that the nation may be gainers, 
and not losers, by their foreign trade, it will not be improper to 
begin with premising some general maxims of trade, which, though 
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the system of policy of foreign nations with whom we trade may 
change, and occasion our different conduct towards them, yet the 
fundamental principles of trade will be always the same. 


1. That the trade of a country which contributes most to the em- 
ployment and subsistence of our people is the most valuable. 

2. That the trade which lessens most the subsistence of our peo- 
ple is most detrimental to the nation. 

3. That we are most enriched by those countries which pay us 
the greatest sums upon the balance, and most impoverished 
by those who carry off the greatest balance from us. 

4. That the exchange is what will generally in all countries decide 
where the balance lies. 

5. That we ought to take less of the produce and manufactures 
of other nations, as they decline in the importation of ours; 
and more of the produce of those countries which increase in 
their imports of our produce and manufactures. 

6. That every country which takes off our finished manufactures, 
and returns us unwrought ma [13] terials to be manufactured 
here, contributes so far to the employment and subsistence of 
our manufacturing those materials. 


Let us now examine the state of our foreign trade upon such 
principles, which will point out to us our truly national interests. 

With France—<As this country produces most things necessary 
for life, and stands in need of very little for luxury or convenience 
(excepting some few things for carrying on their manufactures) 
is of all other nations the most disadvantageous for the English to 
trade with; there being a very great balance in their favour, we 
ought to take from them as little as possible. 

With Spain—Formerly the balance in our favour was jvery 
great, but of late they are become more industrious in husbandry 
and commerce, and are now endeavouring to manufacture their 
wool. It is said that the balance in our favour for manufactures 
is very little, in some measure owing to our taking more than ever 
of their produce, such as wines, oils, fruits, &e. We still continue 
to receive from them large sums in specie for slaves, which they 


must have to work their mines. 
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With Portugal—Till within these few years the balance in our 
favour was prodigious; but of late, the French and Dutch having 
interfered, and we continuing to take their wines, oils, &. the 
balance still in our favour for manufactures is said to be one mil- 
lion and a half sterling. 

With Holland—The balance of trade only is considerably in 
our favour; but if it is included the millions the Dutch have in 
our stocks, for which they receive interest, and the exchanges [14] 
made by the way of Holland as weil as Hamburgh to Russia and 
Sweden, the balance in their favour is considerable. 

With Italy—The French have much prejudiced us with them by 
their woollen manufactures, and the balance is certainly against 
us: we are at present obliged to take a large quantity of their raw 
and thrown silks, which they set a high value upon, and are paid 
for in ready money; which, till we can be otherwise supplied, must 
be had from them; but certainly we ought to take less of their 
wine, oil, soap, anchovies, wrought silk, &e. 

With Hamburgh, and other parts of Germany—When we were 
formerly supplied with linens from France the balance was in our 
favour; but since our laying high duties on French linens, we have 
been supplied with linens from Germany to a prodigious extent; 
and though they have been vastly enriched by their trade with us, 
yet some of the German states (in imitation of the French) have 
laid high duties, and others have prohibited the exportation of our 
manufactures. The situation of our foreign trade with linen coun- 
tries calls loudly upon us to improve and extend the manufacture 
of home-made linen. 

With Denmark and Norway—tThe balance is greatly against us 
for naval stores, iron, and timber: it has been observed, that seven 
eights of what is got from them is paid for in bills of exchange on 
England. 

With Sweden—The balance is greatly in their favour for iron 
and naval stores; the Swede having high duties on British manu- 
factures, we are obliged to pay them ready money. We have our 
greatest quantity of iron from Sweden, besides a good deal [15] of 


tar, pitch, and deal boards; also teas and other goods smuggled 
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from thence, altogether costs Britain not less than 400,0001. per 
annum. They take from us a little tobacco, tin, and lead, and of 
late are also obliged to have their sugars from us. 

With Russia—From whence we have iron, hemp, flax, pot-ash, 
linen cloths, linen yarn, Russia leather, tallow, furs, and rhubarb 
to a great value; in these articles we deal with them to the extent 
of about 900,0001. per annum, in return it is believed they take 
from us manufactures, at their own prices, to the amount of near 
400,000]. per annum; and the balance of about 500,0001. we pay in 
ready money, and to the bargain, as we are intirely dependent on 
them for hemp, which we must have at any rate, we must be satisfied 
that they are pleased to let us have it at their own prices and on 
their own terms, though at the same time we know that the money 
they receive of us is employed to our prejudice, in enabling them to 
supplant us in our tobacco trade, and to pay their troops for fighting 
against our friends and allies. 

If any should say, that we ought not at this time to give umbrage 
to the Russians by our public endeavours to get hemp from America, 
what construction must they put on the following piece of intelli- 
gence from Russia, as mentioned in the public papers? “That some 
merchants in Russia are “going to attempt a large woollen manufac 
tory “after the manner of our western clothiers.” 

With Turkey—Through means of the French this trade is on the 
decline; and though they have a good deal of bullion from us, this 
trade is reckoned beneficial, because they export our finished manu- 
factures, and import materials for manufactures. | 

[16] With Africa—This trade is now in a thriving way, and is 
very valuable to us, as not only the means of supplying our own 
colonies with slaves (the produce of whose labours all centers in 
Britain) but is the occasion of our receiving large sums in specie 
from the Spaniards. 

With the East Indies—This trade would be very beneficial, if less 
bullion and more of finished manufactures were to be exported to 
the East Indies, and less of their finished manufactures consumed in 
Britain and the colonies, and more exported to foreigners. 

With our American colonies—It has been computed that their 
trade with Britain and amongst themselves employs near 3000 sail 
of shipping; that there is exported to them upwards of two millions 
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and half in manufactures, and from Africa is exported to all the 
colonies to the value of above half a million, more in return is im- 
ported, sugars, molasses, cotton, ginger, rum, piemento, mahog- 
any, logwood, rice, indigo, skins, furs, tobacco, train oil, iron and 
copper ore, naval stores, slaves, ships, &e«. And from thence is ex- 
ported for Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, Western Islands, and the 
Streights, wheat, Indian corn, peas, pork, fish, rice, bees-wax, slaves, 
and ships, &c. and for Germany a considerable quantity of rice. In 
this manner do they make their returns, with all the bullion they 
can scrape together, to pav for their vearly supplies of manufactures 
and slaves, and also for their expenses in Britain, to the extent of 
what their commodities will fetch at market, above four millions; 
by which it appears, that besides their employing multitudes in 
England, they contribute to the national stock at least one million 
[17] per annum; and if on the one hand the British West India 
planters had not made a bad use of the great indulgence shewn them, 
they having in reality gained a vast balance against us, by not only 
raising the price of sugars upon us, and doing all in their power 
to keep it up, and by such means prevented our exportation of large 
quantities of refined sugars, and drove the North Americans to 
purchase sugars, moiasses, and rum from the French; and on the 
other hand the northern colonies have carried on an unfair trade 
with both French and Dutch, even directly to and from Holland. 
Had it not been for such management the balance in favour of 
Britain would have been more considerable: such conduct will no 
doubt be one day taken proper notice of by a British Parliament. 

From this general view of our trade with foreigners it may be 
judged, from the before-mentioned plain maxims, what ought to be 
done towards making our trade beneficial and useful to the State; 
and that it ought to be done by the legislature appears necessary, 
because the private interests of individuals lead them to act con- 
trary to the general interests of the community; that it is not to be 
wondered at, if the best regulations relating to trade met with op 
position from those who rather than lose the least prospect of gain, 
would run the risque of ruining this, perhaps not their native, 


country. 
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It has been observed, that there is no difficulty in finding out 
whether the balance of trade is in our favour or against us with 
foreign countries, the general exchange will decide this affair; and it 
behoves the legislature to be watchful that we be gainers, and not 
losers, by our trade; or in other [18] words, to guard against the 
sending money out of the country but for necessaries of life, for 
paying of public debts, for assisting our allies, for purchasing ma- 
terials for manufactures; these reasons only ought to be any excuse 
for sending money abroad, which ought as much as possible to be 
avoided by our taking less of the produce and manufactures of other 
countries, as they decline in the importation of ours; and by such 
conduct to do by them as they have done by us, turn the tables upon 
them. 

Though it is believed, that on the whole the balance is very con- 
siderably against us, let it be supposed for argument sake that it is 
even, or if you will, something in our favour: it is however most 
astonishing that the labour of so many thousands of manufacturers 
(including all the produce of the land that is exported from Brit- 
ain) should be sunk without any other real advantage than the 
maintaining so many labourers and manufacturers; such a situation 
is much the same as that of a man who has a large estate, and stands 
indebted for nearly as much as the value of this estate, because that 
he will not exert himself to raise its value by making improvements. 

This war has without doubt cost us large sums; a good deal of 
what has been spent in Germany will never return to us; and we 
may be sensible of having lost the use of vast numbers of manufac- 
turers, who as such will never be of future service to us, whatever 
they may be as soldiers. 

Under these circumstances, is it not necessary that we should at 
least endeavour to reign an equivalent for our lost manufacturers, 
and money not only to carry on the present, but any future [19] 
war that may happen in support of our commercial interests? 
this can no way be done better than by our endeavours to have all 
materials of manufactures as cheap as possible and independent of 
foreigners, and by finding vent for our manufactures. 

There is no doubt but there may be employed in Britain a greater 
number of manufacturers than ever at any one time subsisted in it: 
the increasing the number of manufacturers, the keeping of bullion 
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in the kingdom, and the interest of money at a low rate, are the 
only methods of adding to the real strength and riches of a kingdom. 
It is beyond dispute more advantageous, and more natural too, for 
to have our own provisions consumed amongst us by an increase of 
manufacturers, than to grant bounties on the exportation thereof to 
foreigners. 

All these advantages may certainly in time be obtained (without 
draining the kingdom of either men or money) by encouraging the 
importation of hemp, flax, silk, cotton, and bar iron from the plan- 
tations; and timber may also be added, which, (as a bulky com- 
modity of little value can least of all bear the charge of a long voy- 
age) as it would be the means of increasing navigation and saving 
ready money to the nation, is a valuable article to commerce. 

That all the before-mentioned materials are to be had from the 
colonies, is most certainly true; and that the colonies would be 
glad to have it in their power to make remittances for the manu- 
factures of Britain, by sending over the very materials for the manu- 
factures they now want, and must have from Britain, so long as 
lands are to [20] be had cheaper in America than in Britain; or 
in other words, so long as any part of our vast possessions in Amer- 
ica remain unsettled and uncultivated. 

We must have materials for manufactures at the cheapest rates, 
though we should be obliged to pay ready money to foreigners for 
them, because absolutely necessary for employing our poor and 
bringing wealth into the kingdom: for example, suppose we import 
from Holland 100 tons of flax, which cost about 40001. this small 
quantity, at the rate of one hand manufacturing 50lb. of flax in 
twelve months, will employ 4000 people one year; and when com- 
pletely manufactured is at a medium worth 30,0001. The benefits 
arising from employing of manufacturers being so obvious, let us 
next consider how we can obtain materials for manufactures at the 
easiest rate. 

It has been computed that the articles of hemp, flax, 

and flax-feed does not stand us less per ann. than 

GEE GI oe cisiccncncecepenststtennintnnticctnetanncnlanaantetbntinninctinn 400000 
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Pot-ash, cochineal, and other dying stuffs, &e................... 200000 
L. 1400000 


The above articles, necessary to be had in Britain, cost us for the 
greatest part ready money to foreigners; if for some time is granted 
a bounty by Parliament for encouragement to import these materials 
from the colonies, we can by this means obtain any quantity of these 
materials in return for our manufactures exported to the colonies; 
this [21] would not only be a great step towards independency on 
foreigners for such necessary materials as must be had at any rate, 
but tend greatly to the increase of manufactures, to the keeping of 
bullion in the kingdom, to the lowering of interest, and to the increas- 
ing of the value of lands in Britain: and all these benefits may be in 
time obtained at no greater expence than our advancing of money an- 
ually by way of bounty or premium to our own merchants, to the 
amount of the interest of the ready money annually paid to foreign 
ers for the above materials, to be paid only on the importation of 
such materials from the colonies, till the design of granting such 
bounty was effected, by inducing the planters in America to cultivate 
such articles and the merchants to import them. 

It is generally believed that one sixth, if not one fourth, of the 
white people in the colonies, for want of such encouragement, can- 
not with the produce of their lands purchase the manufactures of 
Britain; and for that reason have been obliged to mannfacture for 
themselves, which by all means ought to be prevented, by putting it 
in their power with the produce of their lands to purchase British 
manufactures; it being most certain that in America, where lands 
are cheap and labour dear, that it must be against their inclinations 
and contrary to their interests to manufacture. 

It becomes therefore the duty of the British legislature to be 
watchful that the colonies are not laid under the necessity of 
manufacturing, but are encouraged in raising and importing the be- 
forementioned or any other valuable materials, which, when manu- 


factured in Britain, may bring in foreign treasure. 
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{22} This conduct towards our colonies would not only have the 
effect to increase the consumption of our manufactures, and render us 
independent of foreigners, but would make their dependance advan- 
tageous and mutually agreeable; We sHouLD THEN BE SAID TO BE 
INDEPENDENT OF ALL NaTIONs IN POINT OF TRrapDE, which it ought 
to be our study to carry to its highest point of advancement. 

It having been objected concerning the general balance of trade 
being against us, &e. 

The most that has of late been calculated that we yearly receive 
from Portugal and Spain in bullion does not exceed two millions; 
there are no other foreign states from whom we receive any con- 
siderable balances, supposing the money exported by our East India 
and Turkey companies to be repaid us by their goods being re- 
exported. The balances against us with France, Italy, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany (nor including the money thence 
on account of this war) cannot amount to less than three millions, 
which has been gradually increasing upon us, and would have been 
more severely felt, had it not been for our trade with the colonies. 

The West India planters have even gained upon us a balance in 
their favour of above half, if not three quarters, of a million, by tak- 
ing the advantage of our excluding foreigners from importing sugars 
to Britain, to make us pay their own prices. This balance is spent 
amongst us, and will account for those West Indians residing in 
England being able to vve with British noblemen in the splendor of 
their equipages. 

[23] Sugar islands are beneficial, as they employ a great deal of 
shipping, and not only supply us with a sufficiency of an article that 
is now become a necessary of life, but also for exportation, which 
either brings in foreign treasure, or what is to the same purpose, 
saves a great deal of bullion from being sent out of the kingdom. 
It has long been a general complaint that lands are monopolized in 
some of our West sugar islands, and that in all of them there are 
too great numbers of Blacks in proportion to Whites; to this cause 
it is owing that we sometimes hear of insurrections amongst their 
slaves, and which has hitherto occasioned a great expence to this gov- 


ernment to send troops and fleets for their protection. 
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As the colonists will not of themselves come under better regula- 
tions, it seems necessary that there should be passed an act of Par- 
liament to oblige them to keep on their plantations at least one white 
man for every five working slaves; this would have the good effect 
of not only preventing insurrections and securing their properties, 
but enable them to defend themselves against foreign invasions, con- 
sequently make them less burdensome and more beneficial to Britain, 
by increasing their demand for British manufactures. Some such 
regulation seems absolutely necessary; for though no set of people 
have received greater favours from the government than the sugar 
planters, none in proportion to the greatness of their estates have 
hitherto contributed so little to the public emolument. 

The trade with North America, which has been gradually increas- 
ing since their first settlement about 140 years since, the balance 
whereof is considerably [24] in our favour, and is not only very bene- 
ficial at this time, but may be improved to be of more consequence 
to us than our trade with all foreign states, as formerly mentioned : 
that this may more plainly appear, and what may reasonably be ex- 
pected from the keeping possession of all North America to the East- 
ward of the rivers St. Laurence and Missisippi, if the same should 
be thought proper to be done by way of recompence for the immense 
sums spent this war, it is necessary to observe, that in all the twelve 
English governments on that continent, which are said to contain 
about 420,000 square miles of land, on which are computed to be 
settled at least one million of souls (besides blacks and savages) and 
that they double their number in 25 years, besides_ accession of 
strangers, and that their whole exports in the year 


1745 amounted to about ................---...-2---..------ 550,0001. 
STII Sis eletclac eecieenaplainacencsboceeiiie er tematinretegeentin 1,770,000 
RRR oy ont ee 2,550,000 


It is thought that this trade with our own sugar islands and Africa, 
and with the Portuguese, Spaniards, and French, amounts to upwards 
of one million and a half sterling per annum more than is included 
in the above calculation. 

The lands claimed by the French on the bay of Fundy and along 
the back of our settlements (exclusive of the 420,000 miles of land 
they allow to belong to the English) all to the Eastward of the rivers 
St. Laurence and Missisippi, are said to be about 500,000 square 
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miles, include the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; and two former 
said to be about 200 leagues, and the latter about 300 leagues in cir- 
cumference ; which, with the lands adjoining, were sold to the English 
by the [25] Iroquoise Indians in 1701, and by them confirmed in 
1726 and 1744. 

In all that vast extent of country, by the French accounts there 
were settled near 200,000 souls, and that their trade, which consisted 
chiefly in furs and peltry from Canada, and rice, indigo, and tobacco 
from the Missisippi, together with lumber and provisions for their 
West India islands, did not amount to more than 250,000]. sterling 
per annum, besides their fisheries; which article alone was worth 
to them more than four times that sum annually, as by the following 
account of their exports taken the year the declaration of this war: 

1,149,000 quintals of dried fish. 
3,900,000 mud fish. 
3,117 tons of train oil. 
Which, including the freight, the great vent for blankets, cloths, nets, 
cordage, shallops, brandy, &. were worth to the French above one 
million sterling per annum. 

Let us now suppose that Great Britian (actually exhausted of a 
good deal of blood and treasure by this war) should not supply the 
Americans with either men or money, further than to encourage their 
own merchants to bring from America such materials for manufac- 
tures, as now cost them yearly vast sums in ready money ; and that the 
Americans by natural increase double their number every 25 years; 
and that their trade should increase at the rate of only 50s. per head 
per annum; agreeable to that proportion in 75 years there would be 
eight millions of people in America, and their trade amount to about 
20 millions sterling per annum, and increasing so as to be of more 
consequence to Britain, than with all the world besides, by their 
[26] growing and importing materials for manufactures, and after- 
wards consuming their British manufactures, they would make em- 
ployment for a greater number of manufacturers than ever existed in 
Britain at any one period of time before the settlement of the 
colonies. 

It is owing to the easiness of finding employment, that induces the 
lower sort of people to marry, and to the dearness of land and provi- 
sions that obliges them to learn trades: this being the case in Britain, 
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Holland, and other places fully settled, their poor in order to get 
bread must manufacture; when the Americans come to be in the 
same situation, that their lands (whatever be the extent thereof) are 
so much improved, that their poor in order to get bread must also 
manufacture, there will be an end of their dependance. It would 
therefore be good policy as much as possible to prevent the ingrossing 
of lands in America in order to raise them on the poor people, who 
should have lands on easy terms, and in as possible great extent, as 
the most effectual means to prolong their dependance on their mother 
country for manufacture; every inducement ought to be thrown in 
the way of the colonists to make them cultivate and import such 
materials as are wanted in Britain; they by such conduct, under the 
administration of prudent governors, would be a happy people, and 
greatly to their own benefit contribute to promote the interest and 
welfare of this kingdom. 

It is now generally known that the price of our most valuable 
materials are greatly advanced, and cannot be had at such advanced 
prices to supply the demands from abroad: this may be said in some 
measure to be owing to the war’s taking off [27] great numbers of 
our manufacturers, but cannot with justice be said to be intirely 
owing to our want of people, seeing there are such multitudes of pris- 
oners, servants out of place, highwaymen, robbers, house-breakers, and 
pickpockets, which must be evident to all who walk the streets of 
London and other great towns, and who read the daily papers. 
Such too general licentiousness ought to be put a stop to; and con- 
sidering the poors rates, at a time when we are so much necessarily 
burdened with other taxes, and in want of people to carry on an 
offensive war to advantage, it cannot be deemed unworthy the British 
legislature to take these affairs into consideration, to prevent any 
future want of manufacturers and soldiers, which may be accom- 
plish’d by discouraging and punishing those guilty of idleness and 
immorality, which it is believed may be done by means of public 
houses of maintenance and correction in all the large towns in 
Britain; wherein may be kept to labour all the classes of people 
before-mentioned, in different wards, for keeping the men and women 
separate; many debtors by this means might be enabled to discharge 
their small debts, and our streets would then be soon cleared of beg- 
gars, prostitutes, and pickpockets, who ought to be sent to the 
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nighest house of correction to wherever they are found. Though it 
is generally agreed that all wilful murderers should suffer death, 
it is not so with regard to other felons, who are mostly guilty through 
necessity brought on by their debaucheries, whom it is thought would 
suffer severer punishment than that of hanging, if for a considerable 
time, or for heinous offences during their lives, they were chained 
and kept to hard labour: this would not only an [28] swer the good 
purposes of making them useful to the community by the produce 
ef their labours, but they would be a continual terror to others, 
and out of the way of renewing their crimes. All poors rates should 
be abolished; and that it be also proposed, that the corporations of 
the different cities should be impowered to build such houses of 
maintenance and correction, to appoint such officers, and to find ma- 
terials of employment, and to dispose of the produce from the 
labours of those who may be sent thither; and that the officers should 
be instructed to grant discharges to none, without either good reasons 
or security for their future better behaviour. If there should be 
any deficiencies in the funds to be raised from the produce of such 
labourers, it should be made good by the governor out of a general 
tax of poundage to be laid for that purpose. 

It is generally apprehended that such tax would not amount to 
half of what is now paid for poors rates: and as much as possible to 
prevent the further growth of licentiousness, it may be directed, that 
all boys and girls, wherever found begging, should be sent to such 
houses, and by the officers bound out to apprenticeship till the age 
of 21; this would be the means of making them afterwards indus 
trious and serviceable to the public. 

It is to be further observed, that supposing there are in Great 
Britain but 60,000 debtors unable to support themselves in confine- 
ment (many of whom have also large families, who become a burden 
on the parish) of servants out of place, of journeymen and servants 
who refuse to work for reasonable wages, and of prostitutes, beggars, 
thieves, robbers, and pickpockets, who at present are a terror [29] 
to the public; supposing such are sent to houses of maintenance and 
correction, &c. that one with another they are able to earn 6d. a 
day, and allowing 300 working days in the year, at that rate the pro 


duce of their labour would amount to 450,0001. sterling per annum; 
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which would be a clear gain to the nation, as it is supposed by some 
such scheme being put in execution the difference betwixt the present 
poors rates and the tax to be laid for the above purpose would more 
than pay all the charges of buildings, and of salaries that must nec- 
essarily be paid to the officers who may be appointed to the charge 
of such houses of maintenance and correction, &c. under the direc- 
tion of the magistrates in the different towns, and who may be 
ordered yearly to lay the account of their proceedings before the 


Parliament. 


LETTER I. 
SIR, London, 17, Dec. 1760 

I have read the sheets you were pleased to leave at the coffee 
house for my perusal, and think the author’s observations are well 
founded, especially with regard to hemp; for if encouragement was 
given to cultivate and grow that commodity in our American plan- 
tations, a few years would shew the great utility and advantage to 
these kingdoms, and in future prevent the imposition and fraudulent 
practice of the Russians, more particularly in time of war, when the 
consumption is large: they know we are intirely dependant upon 
them; there is no other market to go to; we must have hemp at any 
price, be it ever so bad, and therefore little trouble is taken either 
in [30] breaking, cleaning, or assorting; but the various degrees are 
imported in the same package without distinction, under the de- 
nomination of the best break hemp, when in reality not one third 
part deserves that appellation: they have also got into a method 
of water packing, so that a cargo comes reeking out of the ship (like 
hay badly got in) and if it happens to be hurried, or lays any time 
before it goes to be manufactured, the very heart and substance is 
decayed and no strength remains. 

In 1758 the hemp came bad, in 1759 still worse, and this pres- 
ent year intolerable most of the cargoes I have inspected, and can 
safely affirm, that the inferior sorts of hemp formerly imported by 
the names of oulshot and half clean (which used to fetch from 161. 
to 201. per ton) had more strength and would have made better 
cordage than the general of what is now imported as best Petersburgh 
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break hemp, and cannot be purchased under 28]. or 291. per ton; 
in short, the consumption of that article was never greater, or 80 
bad in quality, as at present. 

That hemp will grow in America is certain; there is now a small 
parcel in town from Pennsylvania, injudiciously sent hither in a 
rough rude state, without any art to recommend it, and appears of 
little value, but upon trial has been found equal, if not superior, in 
strength to the Petersburgh; and from the experiments that have 
been already made, it is evident the staple is good, and with proper 
care and management in the cultivation may in a few years be 
brought to the highest perfection. 

As a maritime power it behoves us to be careful of that valuable 
article, or the consequence may [31] prove fatal to our shipping: 
the evil calls loudly for redress, and so long as we are under the 
necessity of having the whole of our consumption from Russia, we 
must submit to be thus treated; but if the Legislature should take 
the affair seriously under consideration, and grant a Bounty for 
the produce of Hemp in our own plantations, it would at least give 
a check to the iniquitous practice of the Russians, and in time be a 
great benefit to these kingdoms. I am, 

SIR, 
Your most humble Servant, 


J. 8. 


LETTER Il. 
SIR, 


IN obedience to your desire I perused your papers, and beg leave 
to make the following remarks upon what I presume to know a 
little of. 

First, In regard to the trade carried on with Denmark and Nor- 
way there is a regular exchange between Copenhagen and London; 
that the value of naval stores from Norway is by betts, and not in 
specie. 

2dly, In regard to the trade with Sweden you have not been full 
enough; there is no copper imported hither from thence; one year 
with another there is about 30,000 tons of iron sent to Great Britain 
and Ireland, value about 360,000]. besides from 20,0001. to 30,0001. 
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more in tar, pitch, and deal boards, which is all paid by bills of 
exchange, exclusive of a considerable smuggling trade from Gotten- 
burgh to the Isle of Man, &c. The Swedes have for many years pro- 
hibited all manufactures [32] from this nation, and take from us 
a very little tobacco, tin, lead, and now indeed they are forced to 
take sugars, &c. which they used to have from the French. 
3dly, As to hemp, your friend has made very just remarks 
thereon; but I think you ought to rEMoNsTRaTE still stronger how 
highly necessary it is to this nation to encourage not only the growth 
of Hemp and Fax in the colonies, but that also more effectual ways 
and means may be fallen upon to strike more Bar Iron, seeing the 
commissioners of the navy have already experienced the goodness of 
the quality of some iron from Maryland, and equal to the best from 
Sweden ; of which article there is yearly imported, 
From Russia from 12 to 15000 tons. 
Spain about —............ 1000 
ERR 30000 


46000 tons. 
12 


L. 552000 sterl. per ann. 

The freight of 16,000 tons at a medium, reckoning betwixt peace- 
able and war times is 50 per ton, that is, 115,000]. The freight 
of the same article from the colonies would be about double that sum, 
that is, 236,0001. 

If this quantity of iron was sent us from our colonies, which in my 
opinion might be brought about in a few years, if ways and means 
were once fallen upon to get a good many of the poor distressed miners 
from Saxony to go to North America as servants, and by their means, 
with the as [33] sistance of negroes, lower the price of labour in 
America, which is the only thing wanted ; as now in war time labour is 
dear in Sweden, where iron costs, with all charges, about 121. per ton, 
which formerly in peaceable times used to stand us in but 81. per ton. 


London, Iam, SIR, &e. 
29 Dec. 1760. G. R. 
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[34] HEMP is a plant that delights in a warm rich soil of a good 
depth, and in Lincolnshire in England, where they have been used 
to cultivate it for these several hundred years, they sow four Win- 
chester bushels to an acre in the first and second week in May (Old 
Stile) and watch it till it is an inch above ground, to prevent the 
birds picking up the feed. About the middle of July they pull the 
male hemp, commonly called the simble or summer hemp; the per- 
sons employed to do it go as carefully as they can through the whole 
land, and pull the summer hemp from the winter or karle hemp, 
usually pulled about the latter end of September or beginning of 
October; which is then bundled and placed upright to let the seed 
dry, and is afterwards threshed upon the hard ground: in this man- 
ner they will get about twenty [35] four bushels of seed from an acre 
of good hemp. The summer and winter hemp, so soon as dry, is put 
into bed pits filled with water and trod down, then covered with 
turf about two inches thick, and once a day tended to keep it down; 
in about twelve or fourteen days it is taken out, and spread to dry 
on the ground, frequently turning it. 

When dry, the summer hemp is broke and swingled as flax; it is 
reckoned a good crop that yields about twenty stone of this sort 
per acre: A man will break about a stone and a half of this in a 
day. The winter or karle hemp is pealed and done with more ease, 


this being the work of children, for which they have 11d. per stone: 
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an acre will yield besides twenty stone of the simble hemp, about 
sixty stone of winter hemp, which bears a better price than the 
summer hemp. 

It is to be remarked that in warmer climates they must not let 
the hemp remain near so long in the water. In some places in 
America, where they have heavy dews and warm weather, they do 
not put either hemp or flax into water, but only expose it spread upon 
the ground for some time, frequently turning of it, which has the 
same effect. 

Hemp and flax are great impoverishers of land; in England the 
former is most generally cultivated on fenny lands; the latter on 
the best high lands; it has been computed that an acre of flax, in- 
cluding rent, manuring, dressing, &c. costs the farmer near 101. 
per acre. Though it is not intirely owing to the dearness of Land 
in England but to the climate which prevents our having those 
plants in greater perfection. In Russia, from whence we have vast 
quantities of both these valuable materials, they have a great deal 
of snow in winter, [36] which much enriches their lands; and in 
summer they have a hot sun and clear air, which is necessary both 
for growing of the best hemp and flax, and for preparing them for 
the manufacturers; and in Egypt, which is a warm climate, it is 
the inundations of the Nile which enriches their lands; but it must 
be owing to their climate that they have finer flax than they have 
in Russia. 

As there are of the British colonies under the same climate as 
Egypt, and those parts of Russia from whence we have hemp and 
flax, it is not doubted but they will produce as good as either of 
those mentioned places. 

In England they pull a great deal of their flax green, which is 
not only the occasion of their losing the seed, but also of their dif- 
ficulties in preparing it for the purposes of their manufacturers; 
whereas in warmer climates they let their flax stand till nearly 
ripe, and not only save the seed, and with greater ease prepare it 
for the purposes of manufacturers, but cloth made of such flax is 
of a finer colour and stronger texture than what is made of green 
flax. 

If in England they let their flax grow till the seed is nearly 
ripe, it acquires such a harshness as it cannot be easily manufactured 
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into fine cloths: it is believed this might be helped a good deal, if 
they were to use the fining mills as in Holland, mentioned in the 
Dublin Society’s letter, dated January 17, 1738. 

As fruitful lands, warm climates, and good navigation are neces- 
sary to have such valuable products for merchandize as hemp and 
flax, and as all these advantages are to be found in North America; 
there is no doubt but that, on proper appli [87] cation, the British 
Parliament will grant encouragement for the growing and import- 
ing these valuable materials for manufacturers in and from North 
America; and to shew the necessity of making such application 
is the intention of this treatise. 

As the manner of preparing hemp for the use of the manufac- 
turers is little understood even in England, for the sake of those 
who may not have leisure to refer to the original, the following is an 
extract from a book published by Monsieur Marcandier at Paris, 
Anno 1758, on that subject. 

That gentleman had observed that the common manner of water- 
ing hemp only served for the dissolving a tough gum which is nat- 
ural to this plant, and binds its rind to the stalk, and therefore that 
the hemp should only be watered in proportion to the quantity and 
consistency of the gum; for if the hemp remains too long in the 
water the fibres of the rind or bark, being not enough united, they 
cannot all be separated from the stalk, nor will the threads be so 
long as they ought to be, as they will often break with the stalk. 

For this reason it is dangerous to leave the hemp too long in the 
water, and there should be no other space fixed for the time of 
watering, but what is just sufficient for dissolving as much of this 
gum as to allow the hemp to be separated from the stalk without 
waste; it’s probable that five or six days is sufficient for effecting 
this in France: although the hemp after it has been enough watered 
to make it fit for breaking or beating, will appear hard, elastic, and 
not proper for being refined or combed according to the usual 
method. Mr. Marcandier, by his observations and experiments made 
under the direction and by the advice of the go [38] vernor, has dis- 
covered, an easy method of giving it all the qualities it may require; 
the first watering, which made it proper for separating the hemp 
from the stalk, shews that water may again be used with the great- 
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est advantage for separating the fibres from each other without 
any risque, by dissolving entirely any part of the gum which it 
might have retained. The preparation may be performed as follows: 

After the hemp has been beat it may be bound up in small bun- 
dles about a quarter of a hundred each, by a cord tied loosely about the 
middle to keep them from mixing in the water, after all the bundles 
are dipped. 

The bundles must be put into wooden or stone troughs, in the 
same manner as thread is put into a vessel to steep, and the trough 
filled with water, and the hemp left to be soaked and penetrated for 
so many days as shall be found sufficient for dissolving of whatever 
gum may have remained in it; three or four days will be found 
sufficient for this watering: after which all the bundles must be 
taken out by their bindings, and being twisted, they must be washed 
in running water to clean them as much as possible from the dirty 
and gummy water they were taken out of. 

When cleaned in this manner, they must be carried to any con- 
venient place and beat upon a board to separate those that remained 
too entire; this will be done to the greatest advantage, if every one 
of the bundles be laid upon a firm and solid block of wood, and 
the cord or binding slipped off it, and must be beat with a piece 
of wood, such as is used in beating of cloth when it is whitening, 
till such time as the thickest of the tops and roots [39] are enough 
divided ; but at the same time care must be taken that they be not 
too much beat, or the fibres will be too much separated, and will not 
retain sufficient strength to be drawn through the comb: this part 
of the manoeuvre will be soon acquired from experience. 

From what has been said it may be judged, when hemp has been 
too much watered, the fibres so easily saparate, as to save the trouble 
of beating. 

After having finished this part of the separation (which however 
easy it may be done, is the only part that requires any considerable 


time) it will be necessary once more to wash every bundle in run- 


ning water, first holding them by one end, then by the other; and 
then the use of all these preparations will plainly appear, for all 
the fibres will then separate of themselves, and the hemp will appear 
as well dressed as if it had already gone through the combs. 
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The more rapid and clear the water is, the better will the fibres 
be separated and whitened; and when it has been cleansed as much 
as possible by the water, it must be put on poles to drip and dry in 
the sun; after this the fibres of the hemp will be disengaged like 
so many threads of silk, and will be cleared, divided, refined, and 
whitened; because the gum which was the only cause of their 
coherence and nastiness, and of the different colours we find amongst 
hemp; is now entirely taken out of it: it even appears from ex- 
periments, that the blackest hemp, and that which is commonly 
least valued, will by this preparation acquire a greater degree of 
whiteness than any other kind. 

[40]After the hemp has been well dried, it may be twisted a 
little to keep the fibres from mixing, and may then be given to the 
hemp-dressers to be refined: it will not now require to be combed 
so long as formerly; and this work which was before so hard as well 
as dangerous, on account of the dressers drawing into his lungs with 
his breath the unhealthy dust of the stalk, will now be changed into 
a very easy and safe labour. 

By this means it will not be necessary to contrive mills to save 
either the dangers or fatigues of dressing; the hemp-dressers will 
have only an easy stripping of the hemp from the stalk, and the or- 
dinary method of combing to go through; it will be the easier as 
the hemp is made more soft and pliable to be wrought, and will no 
longer exhale any dangerous dust, and all waste will be prevented. 

If people choose to use fine combs, the hemp thus prepared will 
be capable of being refined so, as to equal the finest flax, and will yield 
a third part of exceeding fine tow; and that which used formerly to 
be mere trash, and sold to the ropemakers for a trifle, will by this 
method of dressing be of considerable value; for if it be combed 
in the same manner as wool, it will yield a fine white soft tow, 
of which we cannot yet judge to what different purposes it may be 
used. It may also be drawn out length-ways, and will yield a fine 
thread to be mixed with silk, cotton, wool, &. and may furnish sub- 
jects for new discoveries in many kinds of manufactures. There 
are besides many combinations or mixtures that hemp may be used 
in, which are not yet known. The cloth made of this hemp will 
not require so long time to [41] be whitened, nor will the thread 
made of it require so many lyes as are commonly used. 

6 
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These hints have given rise to another discovery, which is, that 
the coarsest of the refuse and sweepings of the workhouses contain 
a substance of considerable value, which is now commonly thrown 
away or burnt, as its use was not before known; for it only requires 
to be beat, steeped, and washed in water to be of excellent use in 
making of paper. The many proofs we have made of this, leaves 
no doubt of the truth of it: hence we may judge of the value of 
this discovery. 

The causes of our remaining ignorant of this plant has been owing 
to a bigotted custom, or implicit method of working or preparing of 
it, without considering that the fibres existed in the plant iself 
independent of all preparations of art, which could never either 
form or perfect plant; that all that art could do served only for the 
more ready taking off the bark and separating of its fibres; or that 
the rind is only a kind of natural bark which has its fibres joined or 
connected together by a gummy substance, which must be dissolved or 
taken off the hemp, and which not only renders it more difficult to 
dress, but likewise hurts the hemp itself. 

After the nature and properties of hemp are sufficiently known, 
there is no doubt but that the farmers will find this method of dress- 
ing of it much to their advantage: and since in this province is 
reckoned to grow the best of hemp (if they would prepare and dress 
it by this method) they might assure themselves of a reward for 
their labour, whether they confine themselves simply to dressing of 
it, or spinning of it, or of making it into fine [42] stuffs. The 
governor, as a further encouragement, has promised his favour and 
protection to all who will cultivate hemp and dress it by this method. 
He has likewise offered an advantageous price to those who 
are not able to wait for a market, and will distinguish those 
who shall contribute to the establishment of a commodity so bene 
ficial to the publick, and likewise who shall carry their manufacture 
to the greatest perfection. This branch of trade alone is sufficient to 
enrich the province, provided the women will employ themselves in 
spinning the hemp into fine threads; and the country people will, 
for their own advantage (during those seasons they cannot be em- 
ployed by the farmers) employ themselves in raising and preparing 
of it; and the more perfect their manufactures are, the more they 
will be valued and used, 
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There are many provinces in this kingdom that have been enriched 
by the establishment of small manufactures of this kind. 

The governor further desires all persons of whatever degree to 
seize so favourable an opportunity of being useful to themseives and 
to the community, by doing their utmost to inspire into the people 
a taste of manufactures and trade, which will be doing them infinitely 
more service than distributing any sum of money amongst them. 

The work is common and easy, there is no expence attending it, 
and it will be of inconceivable advantage ; from these first discoveries 
we may expect more afterwards; and that the different manufactures, 
in which hemp is used, may by this means acquire a greater sale, as 
they shall arrive [43] at greater perfection. Dated at Bruges, Octo 
ber 9, 1755. 

Thus far Monsieur Marcandier, whose zeal for the prosperity and 


welfare of his country cannot be too much applauded. 


Distances in the English Settlements. 

NOVA-SCOTIA is a peninsula separated from Cape-Breton by 
the gut of Canso, is about 270 miles in length and 60 in breadth; 
one half whereof is claimed by the French, whom if they had been 
allowed to keep, or even of the neck of land where they had two 
forts, one at the head of the bay of Fundy, called Beaujour, now fort 
Cumberland, the other on bay Vert, by letting in their Indians, they 
would have ruined that settlement, which is now as valuable to us 
for carrying on our fisheries, as the island of Breton was to them. 
Joining to Nova-Scotia is the bay of Fundy, along which from its head 
at Chignets to Penobscott, about 240 miles, has been settled by the 
French, and are very fine lands.—From Penobscott begins our 
settlement of New Hampshire, at Norridgnock on the head of Ken 


nebeck river. 


From Norridgnock New Hampsuree. 

To Jackonick Falls _ ScaRBOROUGH 13 
Richmond .. secescceee OO Biddeford . pat 7 
eS Kennibunk — 
I aicnckicinctctonteencnitil . 15 Wills .... Pane it 6 
Falmouth i York . lates ae 
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PorTsMOUTH ...................... 4 Norridgnock in 
OI eclstidininctcsisisnanredicebistl 19 New Hampshire ie 
NE i 13 to New York 
Ipswich svecenitecenetoedosncesconesesue 14 New York 
IN Aaicinttplblaacsitntiaccienenntiianti 14 To Statem Island .............. 8 
Ee a 8 Elizabeth Point ................---- 7 
MASsSACHUSETS. Woodbridge —.------ - 
TE EE Se 9 New JERSEY. 
SE 10 Brunswick ............... sninsceiteeia 13 
Ee 6 
dee 7 PENNSYLVANIA. 
| AE PR A 10 0 15 
EE eC 15 Trentown  .........-------so-----0--- 12 
French Town ...................... 20 Bristol ................-.------o+-eoeeeo= 10 
(SS a a 24 FS 15 
i lia age 3 PHILADELPHIA ...................- 5 
I a iinicnnsnasatic 10 To Darby ......................... 7 
i le eee 9 
ConnecticuT GOVERNMENT. Brundewine .................. 14 
Nuw Lonpor ...................... 15 Se 6 
I 18 a 17 
ED ceslsovanepiinninenpeiigg 10 ee ee 7 
ee 10 Susquihannah ...................... 9 
Brendferd -.................-... 12 Gun-powder Ferry -.......... 25 
To Newhaven .................... 10 Pelapsco Ferry ...................- 20 
a ET aa 10 
eee ee Se 4 MaryLanp. 
ge i REIT 8 TS RTE TS 30 
a SE SR a 12 Mount Pleasant .................. 11 
I sitinsnecnentiatinisnnmuactic 10 Upper Marlborough ............ 9 
EG Sa 7 Port Tobacco ........................ 30 
BD. cacitcipeneimrerersmtigapcoesarmionss 7 a eee 10 
New Rochell ........................ 4 Southern’s Ferry ................ 30 
East Chester ......................-. 4 Arnold’s Ferry .................... 36 
Kingsbridge ....................--.. 6 Clayborne’s Ferry ............-- 22 
Naw York 2 eec ncn i. Me Se Os, dace 19 
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VIRGINIA. |S RETR Ree 30 
WILLIAMSBURGH .................. 16 Te 80 
| ES 7 I ae 15 
Isle of Wight ................... Lockwood Folly -................ 15 
tf f s Shallio River ......0....... 8 
pS aero 20 East end of Long Bay ........ 22 
Bennet’s Creek .................. 30 West end of ditto 25 
SRE siete 30 RS ae 30 
[45] Over the Sound ........ 8 Sante Ferry ........................ 12 
ee 45 John Collaus’s 2.000000. 18 
Graves Ferry ene a 

Nortno Caro.ina. Ousztzs Towx 30 
I ccotcknessbitincentiiniie 2 
ar ae 20 In all... 1369 
Charlestown to Savannah, the capital of Georgia, about -........... 100 
From thence to the Spanish settlement -................................... 130 

1599 


The mean breadth of all these settlements are about 280 miles, 
and together, not including Nova-Scotia, contain about 420,000 
square miles. 

The chief town in Rhode Island is Newrort.—In New Jersey are 
two capitals; viz. Perr Amsry for East Jersey; Satem for West 
ditto. 


a ee ee Be I incest terete rencesecicnen 175 miles. 
Albany to Montreal ................. ERD o? ee! eS 248 
R&S RRS Se ee eRe 423 miles. 


The principal towns in each of the before-mentioned governments 
are distinguished by printing them in Small Capitals. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


By D. L. Corsirr 


The London Chronicle, although a small paper, usually carried 
some news item in each issue concerning North Carolinians or North 
Carolina during the period when the colonies were being considered 
by the British government as the proper source from which to in- 
crease its revenue. And even after independence had been obtained, 
interest in the events of the State was not abated. Other colonies of 
America were also given proper consideration, yet more articles 
were from Charleston, 8. C., and New York than any other places. 
Often news items from one colony contained information about 
another colony. Items sent from North Carolina were generally 
sent out from Wilmington, yet articles from Charleston ofien had 
something about North Carolina in them. 

It was through the generosity of Alexander *B. Andrews of 
Raleigh, N. C., that the North Carolina Historical Commission 
came into the possession of ten copies of this little paper, the is- 
sues of which are dated between 1766 and 1785. The papers are 
in excellent condition and contain some very interesting items. 
The following items pertaining directly or indirectly to North 
Carolinas or North Carolina were taken from these issues: 


RESISTANCE TO THE STAMP ACT 
AMERICA : 

Wilmington, North-Carolina, Dec. 4. William Houston, Esq; 
Distributor of Stamps for this province, came to this town on the 
16th ult. upon which three or four hundred people immediately 
gathered together, with drums beating and colours flying, and re- 
paired to the house the said Stamp Officer put up at, and insisted 
on knowing, “Whether he intended to execute his said office or 
not:” He told them, “He should be very sorry to execute any of- 
fice disagreeable to the people of the province.” But they, not 
content with such a declaration, carried him into the Court-House, 
where he signed a resignation satisfactory to the whole. 
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The stampt paper for this province is arrived in the Diligence 
man of war, Capt. Phipps; but we have not heard of its being 
landed." 


CHIEF JUSTICE COMMITS SUICIDE 


AMERICA 


Newbern, North Carolina, Dec. 11. All manner of public busi- 
ness goes on here, except perhaps by the death of the Hon. Mr. 
Berry,’ Chief Justice of North Carolina. The Governor having 
lately called a Council, Mr. Berry took occasion to ask the Secre- 
tary the reason of it, (but his answer had not transpired when 
the letter came away) soon after he retired to his chamber, took 
up a pistol and put the muzzel to his mouth, then fired, but the 
bullet taking an oblique direction, it did not put a period to his 
life for four days afterwards. 

The Captains Wright and Reed, lately from Jamaica, report, 
that eight vessels were taken there fer want of stamp papers.* 


VESSELS SEIZED BY MAN OF WAR 


AMERICA 


Wilmington (North Carolina) Feb. 5. The trade of this river 
is at present entirely ruined! Besides the three vessels that have 
been seized by the man of war, seven others have, within the fort- 
night past, put into our capes; but on hearing of the above men- 
tioned seizures, made off for other ports. This is a stroke that 
must be sensibly felt by the people of Cape Fear, as these ten ves- 
sels would have carried off a vast deal of our tar and turpentine, 
which, in a few weeks, will be running through our streets.* 





1The London Chronicle. From Tuesday, March 18, to Thursday, March 20, 1766. 

* Charles Berry. 

"ys London Chronicle. From Tuesday, April 1, to Thursday, April 3, 1766, page 
1, col. 3. 

*The London Chronicle. From Saturday, May 3, to Tuesday May 6, 1766. 
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CONGRESSES WITH CREEKS AND CHEROKEES 


America, Charleston, South Carolina, June 19 


Or Monday last the Hon. John Stuart, Esq; Superintendent of 
the Southern district of America, returned here from the Western 
frontiers, where he has been for some months past, holding con- 
gresses with the Creeks and Cherokees, transacting other 
businesses of importance in his department. The conferences with 
the Indians were very friendly; Tariffs were settled and agreed 
upon, to the satisfaction of the several Tribes and their Traders, 
and the commerce put under proper regulations. Mr. Commissary 
Cameron and the Cherokee Headmen, are set out to meet his Ex- 
cellency Governor Tyron, in order to run the boundary line behind 
North Carolina; and the Lower Creeks have engaged to the Superin- 
tendant, that they will send Deputies to Augusta before the end 
of September, to perform the like service behind Georgia and East- 
Florida, which done, the exact limits between the Indian Hunting- 
Grounds, and all the Southern provinces, except Virginia, will 


be fixed and determined.® 


CONGRESS AT SALISBURY WITH THE CHEROKEES 


AMERICA 

Williamsburg, in Virginia, May 7. By a Gentleman from North 
Carolina we are informed, that on the 16th instant his Excellency 
Lord Charles Greville Montagu, Governor of South Carolina, his 
Excellency William Tyron, Esq; Governor of North Carolina, and 
the Hon. J. Stewart, Esq; Superintendant of Indian Affairs for 
the Southern Department are to hold a Congress at Salisbury, in 
North Carolina, with the Cherokees, in order to settle a boundary 
line with that nation; a matter that seems very interesting to the 
frontiers of the Southern Colonies, as many acts of violence have 
been committed by that nation for want of proper restrictions as 


to their hunting grounds.® 


SThe London Chronicle. From Tuesday, Juiy 28, to Thursday, July 30, 1767. 
*The London Chronicle. From Thursday, July 2, to Saturday, July 4, 1767 
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DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN NORTH CAROLINA AND 


CHEROKEES 
Lonpon . 
Extract of a Letter from Charles Town, South Carolina, dated 
August 24. 


“On the 16th of last month, two proclamations were issued by his 
Excellency Governor Tyron, of North-Carolina; one of them describ- 
ing the dividing-line between the lands of that province, and the 
Cherokee Indians; requiring all persons settled on Indian lands to 
remove by the 1st of January next; enjoining surveyors not to run 
out any lands within a mile of said dividing-line; requiring traders 
to take out licences; and recommending a friendly and hospitable 
treatment to all friendly Indians who shall or may have business in 
the settlements. The other, commanding all officers to be assisting 
in apprehending and bringing to justice the atrocious offenders who 
have lately infested the back parts of all the southern provinces.”* 


{On reading the above news item, it was remembered that one of the 
proclamations was in the possession of the Historical Commission, and 
because of the fact that it was mentioned in the London Chronicle, it is 


thought appropriate to include it here.] 


ONE OF THE PROCLAMATIONS OF GOVERNOR 
WILLIAM TYRON 


By the (Coat of Arms) Kine. 
A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas Complaint hath been made unto Us, by the several Nations 
and Tribes of Indians bordering upon Our Colonies and Plan- 
tations upon the Continent of North-America, of unjust Claims 
and Incroachments upon their Lands; WE have thought proper 
to give the following INSTRUCTIONS to Our Governor of 


North-Carolina, viz. 

Wuereas the Peace and Security of Our Colonies and Plantations 
upon the Continent of North-America, does greatly depend upon the 
Amity and Alliance of the several Nations or Tribes of Indians 
bordering upon the said Colonies; and upon a just and faithful Ob- 





™The London Chronicle. From Saturday, October 24, to Tuesaday, October 27, 1767. 
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servance of those Treaties and Compacts, which have been heretofore 
solemnly entered into, with the said Indians by Our Royal Predeces- 
sors, Kings and Queens of this Realm; Anp Wuereas, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated instructions which have been from Time to Time 
given by Our Royal Grandfather, to the Governors of Our several 
Colonies upon this Head, the said Indians have made, and do still 
continue to make great Complaints, that Settlements have been made 
and Possession taken of Lands, the Property of which they have 
by Treaties reserved to themselves, by Persons claiming the said 
Lands under Pretence of Deeds of Sale, and conveyance illegally, 
fraudulently and surreptitiously obtained of the said Indians; Anp 
Wuereas it has likewise been represented unto Us, that some of Our 
Governors or other Chief Officers of Our said Colonies, regardless of 
the Duty they owe to Us, and of the Welfare and Security of Our 
Colonies, have countenanced such unjust Claims and Pretentions, 
by passing Grants of the Lands so pretended to have been purchased 
of the Indians. 


We Tuererore taking this matter into Our Royal Consideration 
as also the fatal Effects which would attend a Discontent amongst the 
Indians, in the present Situation of Affairs, and being determined 
upon all occasions to support and protect the said Indians in their 
just Rights and Possessicns, and to keep inviolable the Treaties and 
Compacts which have been entered into with them. DO hereby 
strictly enjoin and command, that neither Yourself nor any 
Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Council, or Commander in 
Chief of Our said Province of North-Carolina, do, upon any Pretence 
whatever upon Pain of Our highest Displeasure, and being forth- 
with removed from your or his Office, pass any Grant or Grants to 
any Persons whatever, of any Lands within (mutilated) to, the Ter 
ritories possessed or occupied by the said Indians, or (mutilated) 
which has at any Time been reserved to or claimed by them. 

Anp it is our further wit and pLeasure, That you do publish 
a Proclamation in our Name, strictly enjoining and requiring all 
Persons whatever, who may either wilfully or inadvertantly have 
seated themselves upon any Lands so reserved to, or claimed by, the 
said Indians, without any lawful Authority for so doing, forthwith 
to remove therefrom; And in Case you shall find, upon strict En- 
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quiry to be made for that Purpose, that any Person or Persons do 
claim to hold or possess any Lands within Our said Province, upon 
Pretence of Purchases made of the said Indians, without a proper 
License first had and obtained, either from Us or any of Our Royal 
Predecessors, or any Person acting under Our, or their Authority, 
you are forthwith to cause a Prosecution to be carried on against 
such Person or Persons, who shall have made such fraudulent Pur- 
chases; to the End that the Land may be recovered by due Course 
of Law. 

Anp Whereas the wholesome Laws, which have at different Times 
been passed in several of Our said Colonies, and the Instructions 
which have been given by our Royal Predecessors for restraining 
Persons from purchasing Lands of the Indians without a License 
for that Purpose, and for regulating the Proceedings upon such 
Purchase have not been duly observed, It is therefore Our express 
WILL and PLEASURE that when any Application shall be made to you 
for License to purchase Lands of the (ndians, you do forbear to grant 
such License until you shall have first transmitted to Us, by Our 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, the Particulars of such 
Application as well in respect to the Situation, as the extent of the 
Lands so proposed to be purchased, and shall have received Our 
further Directions therein. 

Anp it is our further wrt and pLeasureE, That you do forthwith 
cause THIs, Our Instruction to you, to be made Public; not only 
within all Parts of your said Province inhabited by Our Subjects, 
but also amongst the several Tribes of Indians living within the 
same, to the End that Our royaL wiit and PLEAsuRE in the Premises 
may be made known; and that the Indians may be apprized of Our 
determined Resolution to support them in their just Rights, and in- 
violably to observe Our Engagements with them. 

Wirness Our Trusty and Well-beloved Wixt1am Tryon, Esquire, 
our Captain-General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, in and 
over the said Province, and Vice-Admiral of the same, at Brunswick, 


this Sixteenth Day of Jury, in the Seventh Year of Our Reign, and 
in the Year of Our Lorp One Thousand, Seven Hundred and Sixty- 


Seven. 


(GOD SAVE THE KING) 
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THREE COLONIES REVOLTED 
Lonpon 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Suffolk, Virginia, to his 


Friend in Kircudbright, dated June 1, 1785. 


“Our political aspects at present are very alarming. There are 
three colonies in the upper part of North Carolina revolted, and 
refuse either paying taxes, or sending Representatives to the As- 
sembly. We are daily in expectation of hearing of a coalition be 
tween them and the Vermonteers and New Hampshire Grants, who 
are also disaffected ; and it is a matter of doubt, whether the balance 
of power would not be in their favour, even against the whole United 
States, if matters should come to an open rupture, as there are a 
great many over the whole Continent quite tired of their independ- 
ence. The State of Connecticut has petitioned to be taken under the 
protection of Great Britain the spirit of Whig and Tory prevails 
to the northward more than ever. The Bostonians are attempting 
to drive away every British vessel from their coasts.”* 


WASHINGTON, SULLIVAN AND GREENE DECLARE 
INDEPENDENCE 
American News 


From the Vireinta GazETTE 


Richmond, June 4. Capt. Deal, arrived at Boston in 29 days 
from Cadiz, informs, that 17 Sallee rovers were fitted out to cruize 
against the American flag, in order to procure slaves. 

By letters from the southward we are informed, that the counties 
of Washington, Sullivan, and Greene, have lately declared them- 
selves independent of the state of North Carolina, and have chosen 
a Governor and other officers, under the authority of the new gov- 
ernment. That Governor Martin had wrote to Brigadier-General 
Saveez to transmit to him an account of these proceedings, and their 
reasons for this conduct. The general laid this letter before their new 
Assembly, who have fully expressed their sentiments on the oceasion, 


®The London Chronicle. From Saturday, August 6, to Tuesday, August 9, 1785. 
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and declared that the people of the western country found themselves 
taxed to support government, while they were deprived of all the bless- 
ings of it; that injustice was done them in taxing their land, which 
lay 500 miles from trade, equal to lands of the same quality on the sea 
shore; that frequent murders committed by the Indians on their 
frontiers, had compelled them to fall upon some plan for their de- 
fence; in consequence of which they had declared themselves an 
independent state, and pledged their honours, confirmed by a solemn 
oath, to support, maintain, and defend the same; and that thev hoped 
for the assistance and influence, in Congress, of North Carolina, 
for hastening their reception into the federal union. 

The 13th ult. Congress came to the following resolution: 

That any State that shall have settled with and paid the officers 
or privates of their late lines, in the army of the United States, 
on the principles of the resolution of June 1, 1784, relative to the 
proofs of claims to be admitted to the Paymaster General, shall 
be empowered to charge such payments to the United States provided 
that such payments shall appear to have been made for services which 
shall not have been settled for by the Paymaster General.’ 


NEW STATE NAMED FRANKLIN; SEVIER IS GOVERNOR 


American News : 
Extract of a Letter from Charlestown, South Carolina, May 30. 


“We are informed from North Carolina, that such settlers as 
live to the westward of the Allegany mountains have revolted from 
the jurisdiction of that State, under the pretence that the extent of 
territory renders a fair and equal government totally impracticable. 
It would seem as if the measure had been some time in agitation 
from the methodical manner in which it has been carried into exe- 
eution; not only a Governor is chosen, but also a form of govern- 
ment established of a similar constitution to that of North Carolina. 
The new State is named Franklin, the Governor is named Sevier. 
Official information has been sent to Governor Martin, signed Lan- 





*The London Chronicle. From Saturday, August 20, to Tuesday, August 23, 1785 
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don Carter, Speaker of the Senate; and William Sage, Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. It is expected the legislature of North 
Carolina will be immediately convened to determine what is best 


to be done in so critical an emergency.””® 


NEW STATE OF FRANKLAND 
American News . . . From the Marytanp JouRNAL. 


Richmond, Oct. 1. The following is an abridgment of politics 
in the western country. “In the new State called Frankland, the 
General Assembly met for the first time, passed several laws to pro 
mote their internal interests, and appointed a Commissioner to carry 
a representation to Congress, expressive of the earnest desire of the 
people to be under the protection of the federal government. 

“April—Governor Martin published a long manifesto, opposed to 
the measures of the government of Frankland, and using some 
threats in case the authority was not given up. 

“May—tThe people of Kentucky met in convention, debated the 
question of their separation, passed several resolves expressive of 
their wishes, and appointed another meeting to be held in the month 
of August. About this time similar measures were taken in Wash 
ington county, which drew the attention of the Virginia Government, 
and it is thought by means of misrepresentation excited it to adopt 
wrong measures. 

“June—Governor Martin’s manifesto being circulated in the 
western country, was ingeniously answered by two different hands, 
and afterwards held in as much derision. 

“The annual election of the Assemblymen for the new State, took 
place this month, and the choice generally discovered the good sense 
and independence of the electors. 

“Tn this month the Commissioner from Congress returned greatly 
satisfied with this reception. 

“July—Extraordinary measures were come into by the executive 
of Virginia against the friends for new States, which produced a 
spirited remonstrance and general alarm, on account of the infringe- 


ment of constitutional privileges. 





% The London Chronicle. From Saturday, September 3, to Tuesday, September 6, 1785 
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“August—The new Assembly of Frankland met, passed a few 
acts, fixed on the mode, and appointed the time for holding a conven- 
tion to amend the constitution; chose a person to act as a Com- 
missioner to the North Carolina Assembly, as a very friendly over- 
ture was made by the present Governor, Caswell, and some others, 
the first characters in that State. 

“In Kentucky the new convention met, appointed two Commit- 
tees, one to report objections, the other reasons for a separation ; 
which being reported, and fully debated in a Committee of the 
whole, all opposition subsided, and a separation was unanimously 
resolved on. In Washington the measures of Government operate 
so as to increase the number of friends for a new State.”™ 


[The following item was included not because it was relative to North 
Carolina, but because it conveys some idea as to how long the people of 
Georgia have been called “Crackers.”’] 


GEORGIA CRACKERS 
AMERICA 


Charles Town (South Carolina) August 17. Letters from Silver- 
Bluff, on Savanna River, dated on Tuesday last week, inform us, that 
a number of the people called Crackers, who had gone in a hostile 
manner to the Indian town and settlement at Okonee, where on their 
arrival finding only one old Indian man, all the others being out 
hunting, they plundered the village of every thing of any value that 
they could carry off, and they burnt every house in it. The same 
letters add, that this is like a formal declaration of war, and that 
dreadful consequences may be apprehended, should the Indians take 
it in that light, in which case, those people that committed such a 
violent outrage, would be the first to run away. Letters from Augusta 
say, that the pretence for this violence was, that those who committed 
it had lost several horses, which they suspected were stolen by the 
Indians of Okonee, that they went to that town in search of them, but 
found none, and seeing the place defenceless, al] the men being 
from home, they resolved to plunder and burn it. 


“The London Chronicle. From Thursday, December 29, to Saturday, December 
31, 1785. 
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We have repeated accounts from the Western frontiers, of the rob- 
beries and murders committed by the gangs of villains who have for 
some years past infested those parts. They have within these three 
weeks attacked and killed several people, though not without loss on 
their side; and this day two of them, named Stokes, were brought to 
town and committed to prison. It is said they are from 200 to 300 
in number, and have a regular communication with each other from 
the back settlements of Georgia to those of Virginia.’ 


HovsEHOLD FuRNITURE 


The following advertisement has nothing to do with North Carolina, 
but because of the proximity and similar conditions of the two states, 
North and South Carolina; and because both had laws for the attach- 
ment of property in force, it is considered proper to include the clip 
ping here. This advertisement brings out in a small way, the ef- 


fectiveness of the law, and also gives some conception of the household 
furniture of a man of property prior to the Revolution. 


June 6, 1774 
South Carolina. 
Sir Egerton Leigh gives notice, agreeable to the Attachment Act” “That 
“he is about to depart the Province and is ready to answer any suit that 
“shall be brought against him, and in the meantime shall be always ready 
“to appear and give Bail (if demandable) to any Summons that shall be 
“issued against him.” 

Will be sold by public Vendue; on Tuesday the 28th day of June instant, 
at Ten o'clock in the forenoon at the House of Sir Egerton Leigh All his 
valuable FURNITURE, BOOKS, PLATE, PICTURES, CHINA and OTHER 
EFFECTS. 

The furniture consists of elegant white and Gold Gabriole Sofas and 
Chairs, covered with blue and white Silk, Window curtains to match; one 
other Set of Sofas and Chairs, covered with black and yellow figures of 
Nuns Work in Silk; Inlaid Commodes, Card Tables; several suits of hand- 
some Chintz Cotton Window Curtains, lined and ornamented with Silk 
Fringe and Tassels, chintz Cotton bed curtains, curious and superb Indian 
Cabinet, Rosewood desk and book case with Chinese paintings on Glass, 
very masterly executed; Carpets, Beds, Bedsteads Toutenag Grates &c. 


% The London Chronicle. From Saturday, October 23, to Tuesday, October 27, 1767. 

% The Attachment Act was passed by the General Assembly to protect the citizens of this 
province who had credited people who would leave the province and go to some other place 
without paying their debts. By the Act the property of the person who was absconding 
could be attached by law and sold to cover the debt. 


7 
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ALSO 

An elegant large six-stop ORGAN, with Ten Barrels, containing near four 
score of the most approved tunes, consisting of Airs, Minuets, Cotillions, 
Country Dances, Songs and Marches, besides four pieces of Music, a fine 
Musical clock, by Ellicott, mounted in Or Moulu and a most elegant and 
light Coach, which has been used only a few times, constructed upon a Plan 
to suit the Climate, with a complete set of handsome Town Harness belong- 
ing to the same. 

The PAINTINGS are by some of the first Masters, viz: Paul Veronese, 
Gulodolci, Jordino Ghisolsi, Gerregio, and Guido. There are also several 
excellent Miniature Pictures, Particularly one of Queen Elizabeth done in 
the year 1574, besides many other curious and ornamental Pieces. 

Credit will be given, if desired, till June 1775, paying interest and giving 
Security for all Sums amounting to Two Hundred Pounds, or upwards and 
all purchases under that Sum to be paid for in Cash. 

N. B. The NEGROES will be disposed of at private sale. 

To be sold at the House of Egerton Leigh, on Tuesday the 28th instant. 
A VALUABLE TRACT OF LAND belonging to him containing five hundred 
acres on the north-east Side of the North Fork of Edisto river, below 
Orangeburgh. Also 

A TRACT of One Hundred Acres, situate in the Fork between Broad and 
Saluda Rivers, on a branch of Broad River, called by the Name of Collin’s 
Creek, otherwise Enoree, including part of the lower mountain Shoals and 
the Mouth of Two Mile Branch.’™ 


Stace Coacu LIne 


The automobiles and busses have shortened the distance between 
towns, even to a greater degree than is ordinarily realized. At one 
time the distance from Raleigh to Fayetteville was fourteen hours 
and now it is only two. Here is a clipping from a paper advertising 
a stage line between Raleigh and Fayetteville. 


LINE OF MAIL STAGES 
BETWEEN RALEIGH AND FAYETTEVILLE 
A DISTANCE OF SIXTY MILES 


The public are respectfully informed that we have reduced our four 
horse team to three horses, and added one to our two horse team. We can 
therefore, convey from three to four passengers every day in future—IF 
WE CAN GET THEM.—The condition of our Stages, Horses and Harness, and 
the merits of our Drivers, we shall leave to the report of those who may travel 
our line, which leaves Raleigh every day at 1:00 p.m. and arrives at Fayette 


“From South Carolina . . . General. From Friday, July 3, to Friday,_——i774 
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ville next morning at 3:00 a.m. Leaves Fayetteville every day at 9:00 p.m. 
and arrives at Raleigh the next day at 11:00 a.m. All possible care taken 
of bagage but no liability for losses or accident. 

Scorr & JogDAN 
May 9, 1817. 


P. S. Each passenger is allowed 25 pounds baggage free. Every Ib. over 
will be charged at the rate of 2 cents each 30 miles’™ 


Parper Makino 


The scarcity of books in the eighteenth century can be attributable 
to the difficulty in obtaining paper on which to print them with a 
great deal of accuracy. The following clipping will convey some 
idea of how economical people were urged to be, even with rags. 


RAGS! RAGS!!! 


How the best things grow out of the worst:—Even the bible is made out 
of rags! And yet people will not save their rags! (illegible) Printers, 
Arts, science and records, all depend on rags for support and yet rags are 
thrown away. GREAT people that are REALLY GREAT save rags. Why? 
because saving rags is a VERY LITTLE THING, yet it is a little thing that 
has GREAT EFFECTS. 

Poor people, who are really poor that is people who are not POOR and 
PROUD, save rags, Verily because EVERY LITTLE HELPS. A few pounds 
of rags bring a few pense, and pense feed hungry children. But middle 
people who are above want and below assistance, will not save rags. Then 
let them put the business into the hands of the little folks, children and 
maids. Tell Molly and Betty to keep a rag bag in a handy place—give 
them all the pense that their rags will produce. Their minds are not above 
the business—They will not think of it, they will buy a cap or hat with a 
year’s collection of rags and the rags will make a bible or a book. There 
is a bible and a cap clear gain. Twenty thousand families in Connecticut 
will save twenty thousand bibles and caps. A great saving this for ONE 
year and ONE State. 

P. S. Tell Molly and Betty that the paper makers do not mean to get 
away their dish clouts—after their rags are become unfit for dish-clouts and 
house cloths, they are just as good for paper makers as ever.’™ 


% Raleigh Register, 1817, July. Printed by Joseph Gale. 
Taken from State Gazette of North Carolina. June 29, 1792. 
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Census or 1790 


The penalty for failing to make the proper return of the census 
of 1790 was very severe as the following notice will indicate. 


NOTICE 


The several assistants for taking the census in the District of North 
Carolina, are requested to take notice, that should any failures take place 
on their part either by neglect or otherwise, in making their returns, on 
or before the day fixed by law for that purpose, that each one so failing will 
subject themselves to the penalty of 200 dollars. For their convenience I 
have directed my dupity, Mr. Edward Pasteur, of the town of Newbern, to 
receive such returns as may be offered to him from any of the assistants. 

JouHn SKINNER, Marshall 
Perquimans for the district of North 
Feb. 10, 1891. Carolina.” 


Seiurne His Wire 


N. B. The bill of sale given below is a copy of the original that is in 
the archives of the cort house here and is among other papers that was 
ordered by the Clerk of Cort, to be recorded in the Register’s office, but 
for various reasons these papers were not recorded in the register’s office. 

The reason this one was not recorded in said office the percher of the 
woman, refused to pay the Register’s fees. 


I certify this is a true copy. P. B. Leptin 


This indenture this the 14th day of December Eighteen Hundred & Four 
between Abner Willis of the State of North Carolina & County of Carteret 
the one part and William W. Oliver of the other part Witnesseth 

That I Abner Willis have bargained sold & delivered unto Wil W. Oliver 
one sertin white woman by the name of Marce which is or was formerly 
my wife for the sum of Two Dollars the Receipt I hereby acknoledge My 
Self duty Satisfied. In witness hereof I Place my hand Seal the day & year 


First written. his 
Signed Sealed & delivered Abner x Willis 
in presence of us mark 

Benj. Secraft 

June term 1822 State North Carolina 


Caretet County . 

Cort of Pleas & Quarter sessions 
I certify the execution of the above bill of Sale was then proved in open 
court by the oath of Benj. Secraft the Subscriber & witness thereto and 


ordered to be registered. G. Rumsey, C. C. 
P. S. I am now living in the house that G. Rumley occupied at the time 
this bil of sale was made. P B L* 






27 Taken from State Gazette of North Carolina, March 11, 1791. 
% History Scrap Book in Historical Commission. 
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In order to prove the authenticity of the above bill of sale the court 
minutes of Carteret County for the said term were investigated and 
the following was found among the probation of deeds, powers of 
attorney, ete. “Bill of Sale Abner Willis to William W. Oliver for 
his wife Mary proved by Benj. Secraft.” 


It was also found that G. Rumley was Clerk of Court at that time, 
his signature being signed in the Court Minutes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rosert E. Lee: Tue Sotpirer. By Major General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. $4.00) 


This book has many merits. Although written from the standpoint 
of the student of military strategy and tactics, it is enthralling in 
its interest. It deals in no small degree with the character and per- 
sonal qualities of Lee, as well as with his characteristics as a military 
commander. As Chief of Operations on the British General Staff 
during the Great War, General Maurice has enjoyed a peculiar ad- 
vantage over other students of Lee, in that he is able to judge Lee’s 
methods as a soldier in the light of military operations during the 
Great War. In addition to traversing the fifty-two volumes of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Maurice has 
made full use of the important volumes published in 1915: “Lee’s 
Confidential Dispatches to Davis”; and of virtually all the im- 
portant literature dealing with Lee and his military operations. 
The result is a masterly estimate of Lee as a military commander. 


Maurice is explicit in the belief that Lee “not only espoused, but 
was the main prop of a cause history has proved to have been wrong.” 
Yet he does not hesitate to condemn wholeheartedly the partisan 
Northern historians (e.g. John G. Nicolay) for the “preposterous” 
charge that Lee espoused the cause of the South because of “more 
alluring offers.’ He unhesitatingly avers: “He certainly did 
not believe slavery to be an institution for which men~should fight 
and die”; nor does he believe that Lee regarded secession as a 
cause worth fighting for. Lee espoused the cause of the South, 
says Maurice, with his father’s words ringing in his ears: “Vir- 
ginia is my country. Her I will obey, however lamentable the 
fate to which it may subject me.” His decision was his attempt to 
answer a question thrust in the foreground by the Great War of 
yesterday: “How far should the principle of self-determination 
be carried?” Maurice categorically repudiates the notion that 
Lee broke his military oath as a regular officer of the Union; but 
he sets him down as a rebel, which Lee himself acknowledged— 
in the great company of William of Orange, John Hampden, Oliver 
Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, and George Washington. 
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Maurice is conspicuously fair in his estimate of Lee as a com- 
mander. He clearly points out the risks which Lee took; but shows 
how fully justified Lee usually was in taking risks. In summariz- 
ing his criticisms of Lee, he uses the following words: “Stuart 
should not have been sent off on a wild-goose chase at the beginning 
of the campaign of the ‘Seven Days’; the attack on Malvern Hill 
should not have been made as it was made; the Antietam was, I 
believe, an unnecessary battle; the orders to Stuart before the ad- 
vance to Gettysburg were loosely framed with dire consequences ; 
on two critical occasions Lee failed to control and direct Longstreet 
as a commander should control and direct a subordinate. Of how 
many generals who have commanded for three years in the field 
is it possible to sum up the mistakes committed in so few words?” 

On the whole, Lee is judged, not in terms of ultimate success, 
but in terms of the fundamental principles of warfare. Judged 
in the light of military genius, Lee withstands all the supreme 
tests. “Lee was never outmaneuvered, save when his army was 
almost incapable of maneuver.” Regarding the campaigns of 1862 
Maurice says that they were “supreme in conception and have not 
been surpassed as examples of strategy by any other achievement of 
their kind by any other commander in history.” And again he says: 
“If the campaign of 1862, from Richmond to the Potomac, is a 


model of what an army inferior in numbers may achieve in offense, 


the campaign from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor is equally a model 
of defensive strategy and tactics. Some commanders have excelled 
in the one method, some in the other; few in both, and among these 
few must be remembered Robert E. Lee.” 


ArcurpaLp HENDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA. 


Tue Pusiic Papers or Wooprow Witson. College and State, Educational, 
Literary and Political Papers (1875-1913). By Woodrow Wilson. Edited 
by Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. In two volumes. (New 
York and London. Harper & Brothers, 1925. pp. 521, 523. $10.00). 

These initial volumes of The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
contain the more important of Mr. Wilson’s earlier writings from his 
essay on “Prince Bismarck,” signed Atticus and written while he 
was a sophomore at Princeton, until March 4, 1913, when he became 





r : 
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President of the United States. Here is reflected the growth of the 
man and the editors speak the truth when they say “it is, indeed, the 
making of Woodrow Wilson that is the subject of these first two 
volumes.” 

The papers, included, as already indicated, represent merely a 
selection from a considerably greater number. The editors thus 
describe the result: 

“But there is here an embarrassment of riches: such a wealth of 
these early writings and addresses that the editors, while able to 
include a large proportion of them, have still been forced to select. 
Mr, Wilson’s three great interests were politics or government, edu- 
cation, religion. We have endeavored to include all of the most 
important and interpretive documents upon these subjects. Where 
he made many speeches upon topics in which he was deeply engaged, 
such as the preceptorial system at Princeton, or the campaign issues 
in New Jersey, we have chosen those which best and most completely 
exhibit his entire thought. To include all of the writings and 
addresses upon these subjects would needlessly overload a work of 
this kind. We have presented nearly all of his papers upon those 
thinkers and leaders who most influenced his thought and career, 
except those essays (as on Burke and Bagehot) which are already 
in Mr. Wilson’s published books. These include the significant 
papers on Pitt, Bright, and Gladstone; Washington, Jefferson, Lee, 
Lincoln and Cleveland.” 

In all, sixty-five essays and addresses are included. Almost all 
of them have already been printed, having been published in about 
twenty different publications including the Atlantic Monthly, North 
American Review, Forum, Political Science Quarterly, International 
Review, Review of Reviews, Independent, and the Congressional 
Record. It is to be regretted that this opportunity was not taken to 
make the collection completely comprehensive and to include all the 
papers of this period. 

The first result of reading these papers is to make the reader 
marvel at the early maturity of their author. Few sophomores, even 
those who have attained their majority, can write such an essay 
as “Prince Bismarck,” and few seniors can begin to handle such 
a subject as “Cabinet Government in the United States” either so 
effectively or so thoughtfully. A second cause of wonder is the wide 
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range of the author’s interests within the field of government. Of 
the forty-eight which were written prior to his becoming governor, 
the great majority deal with political questions, and of those which 
relate to educational matters a number are closely related in principle 
to the political ones. 

There are two other things which are to be gathered from the study 
of these volumes. Mr. Wilson’s political ideas were not in any 
sense mere academic theory. On the contrary, the papers furnish 
abundant evidence of his close observation of political tendencies 
and practice, and of his eminently practical attitude towards public 
questions. A second inevitable conclusion is that the course of Mr. 
Wilson’s political development was strikingly even and consistent. 
The threads which run through them all are the principles upon 
which he stood when he entered politicial life and which he held 
throughout the brief but brilliant political career. These papers not 
only reveal the Wilson of 1910 and 1912, but they forecast with 
equal clarity the Wilson of 1917-1919. Like every leader in active 
politics Mr. Wilson was at times inconsistent, but the inconsistency 
was one of detail and throughout his life he was bound and guided 
by a set of ideas, ideals, and principles, from which he could not 
have escaped if he would. And these appear very clearly and strik- 
ingly in these two volumes. 

So varied are the essays and addresses in subject that it is of 
course impossible even to attempt to summarize them here or even 
characterize them as a whole. But any one who followed Mr. Wilson’s 
speeches as President will be on familiar ground. They have the 
same ring; they forecast policies and opinions later widely known; 
they forever give the lie to the widespread notion that Mr. Wilson 
was reactionary in all his earlier years. 

The earlier papers can scarcely be said to have made history. Still 
one can but wonder if one of the senators from Georgia during Mr. 
Wilson’s presidency had ever read what Professor Wilson thought 
and said in the Review of Reviews of Cleveland’s second cabinet and 
particularly of the Secretary of the Interior therein! Here is an- 
other place where Mr. Wilson did not change his opinion. 


The earlier papers on the whole are the more revealing so far 
as respects Mr. Wilson’s political views. This is probably due to 
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their greater length, more special character, and more careful prep- 
aration. From them one might readily have predicted much of Mr. 
Wilson’s public career. 

As for the man, himself, the clearest revelation is of course to be 
found in his address on Lee at the University, which is included in 
the collection. But there is not a paper in the entire collection which 
does not cast light upon the man himself. And he does not suffer 
thereby. 

If Mr. Wilson had written no books and there were no later papers 
than those contained in these volumes, he would be entitled to con- 
sideration as a writer of distinction in the field of the political essay. 
Therein lies the inherent value of these early papers. For the light 
they throw upon the making of a great man they are infinitely 
more valuable. 

J. G. pgRovutmac Hamitton. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA. 





HisTorY OF THE AMERICAN Frontier, 1763-1893. By Frederic L. Paxson. 
Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. pp. xvii, 598. $6.00. 
The most picturesque and distinctive feature of the history of 
the United States has been the westward movement of its popula- 
tion, driven by depressing conditions in the settled areas and lured 
by the attractions of the open country to the west, until the invading 
tide of settlement finally reached the western limits of the continent. 
Perhaps the greatest American achievement has been the speedy 
conquest and civilization of this vast domain. Wonderful as has been 
the change wrought on the face of the continent, scarcely less so has 
been that wrought on the character of the American people during the 
process. The peculiar frontier environment developed a regime with 
social, economic, intellectual, and political characteristics which 
differentiated it from the old settled area to the East. The peren- 
nial interactions of the ever-receding West and the ever-encroaching 
East have been so significant that an understanding of them is in- 
dispensable to an understanding of American history. The central 
theme of American history is the gradual emergence and eventual 
triumph of a robust American nationalism over sectional interests 
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and antagonisms. The West has been the persistent but shifting 
center of sectionalism, although on the whole it has been more influ- 
ential as a nationalizing factor. 

Yet, notwithstanding the pioneer work of Parkman and Winsor, 
the real discovery of the West as an unexplored field in American 
history and the scientific study and analysis of the frontier civiliza- 
tion dates from F. J. Turner’s essay in 1893 on the “Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.” Since that date, a host of his- 
torical pioneers has explored and mapped the field sufficiently to 
justify a synthesis of the considerable quantity of information pub 
lished in numerous monographs and articles. “To show the propor- 
tions of the whole story” of the westward movement has been the task 
of Dr. Paxson, who has been for twenty years a student of the West. 

The History of the American Frontier recently won for its author 
the Pulitzer award of $2,000 for the best work in American history 
published in 1924. Beginning with the vain attempt of England 
in 1763 to check the irresistible westward expansion of the farmers’ 
frontier which had reached approximately the Appalachian barrier 
and ending with the virtually completed political organization of the 
territory of the United States in the 1890’s Dr. Paxson has traced 
with clearness and accuracy the work of exploration; the motives, 
size, source, and results of population movements; the process of 
territorial and state organization; diplomacy and war; western poli- 
tics and problems such as banking, currency, transportation, mar- 
kets, ete.; and national polities and legislation as influenced by the 
West. Though there are few citations of primary sources, the or- 
ganization and interpretation are Paxsonian. The work of synthe- 
sizing the monographic material has been well done. The result is 
an excellent manual or textbook, distinctly valuable and convenient 
for students and general readers as the pioneer one-volume history 
of the West. 

The fifty-nine brief chapters are monographic in character and in 
some instences are so unrelated as to impair the unity of the story. 
The chapters on Frontier Finance, The American System, The 
Permanent Indian Frontier, Jacksonian Democracy, and those deal- 
ing with the public lands appear most excellent in analysis and 
interpretation. 
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The choice of 1763 for the emergence and 1893 for the disappear- 
ance of the frontier is subject to challenge. The settlement and 
westward movement of Europeans in a frontier environment had 
been in process for more than a century before 1763 and had already 
driven deep the wedge which was so soon to split the British empire. 
By virtue of the frontier, America was America and not Europe 
in 1763 as well as, though to less degree than, in 1800. The back 
country of New England, Pennsylvania, and the Piedmont South 
was already the home of a civilization different in social, economic, 
racial, and religious conditions from that of the seaboard East. 
Clearly there was a frontier West before 1763. Moreover, the fron- 
tier characteristics and problems of a region persisted beyond the 
day of its admission to statehood. Nowhere is reference made to 
Populism or even more recent manifestations of the frontier heritage, 
although the earlier Granger and Greenback phases of the same 
movement of agrarian discontent are discussed. The frontier line 
disappeared in the 1890’s but not the more important frontier pro- 
cess and influence. 

Within the scope of the treatise there are instances of inadequate 
treatment, as the back country-tidewater sectionalism of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries; and of omissions, as the role of the West in the 
movement for the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. 

Dr. Paxson states truly that the frontier may be regarded as a 
line or a region or a process; but that “‘as a process, its most signifi- 
cant meaning is found.” Yet the chief treatment is of the frontier 
as a region. The volume is cumbered with a profusion of unim- 
portant frontier names and details of legislation, Indian treaties, 
machinery of political organizations, etc. The value and interest of 
the work would be enhanced greatly by more of the flavor of the 
frontier, by more information of the daily life, interests, thoughts, 
and reactions of the westerners themselves, and by comparisons and 
contrasts of the various frontiers which certainly differed in charac- 
teristics as well as in time and place. Perhaps it is chiefly in this 
respect that this truly good book fails to be a truly great book. 

The only bibliography which appears is in scattered footnote ref- 
erences to sources, chiefly secondary and by no means complete. 
The high price of the book and the interest and importance of the 
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subject would seem to justify the use of better and more numerous 
maps. The index by Mr. David M. Matteson is adequate in every 
respect. 
A. R. Newsome. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


Tue Spreir or THE Criassics: Greek LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION; ROMAN 
LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Selected and edited by George Howe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin, and Gustave Adolphus Harrer, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Latin, University of North Carolina. (Harper & Brothers 1924. 
2 vols. pp. 642, 630. $3.50 each). 

It is the age of outlines. We have the Outline of History, the 
Outline of Science, the Outline of Literature, the Outline of Art, 
the Outline of Knowledge, and even an Outline of Humor. Why 
wasn’t this work called the Outline of the Classics? 

For essentially that is what it is. The two volumes, one devoted 
to the Roman literature and the other to the Greek, seek to give in 
brief compass and through the medium of translation the best 
that was thought and said in the classical world. The plan of the 
work embraces three features: an outline of the Greek and Roman 
literatures, a body of selections therefrom, and explanatory notes. 

The outline in each volume, while it also serves as a table of con- 
tents, has been so constructed as to provide a sort of syllabus of the 
literature with which it deals. The notes sketch the development 
of the literature, seek to interpret the main currents of classical 
thought, and point out the form used to give the thought expression. 
We are thus enabled to get a sort of bird’s eye view of the march of 
the Greek and of the Roman mind, to follow the trail of human in- 
telligence through the classical ages. It is a long, long trail. Between 
the world view of Homer, who thought it not a thing incredible that 
the gods should need to be propitiated by blood sacrifices, and that 
of Lucian, who set the gods to wrangling over the ferry-hire in 
Hades and to squabbling over the best places at the table, there is 
almost as great a difference as between the world-view of John 
Calvin and of H. L. Mencken. 

In their choice of material the editors have been guided, it would 
seem, by the desire to present complete selections whenever possible. 
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They have aimed to produce no mere mosaic of masterpieces, but 
to choose their material in a coherent and consistent order, so that 
the whole may form a logical summary of the thought of the Greeks 
and Romans on the meaning of the world and the problem of human 
life. The Spirit of the Classics seeks to make plain what things 
the Greeks and Romans thought about, what they thought about those 
things, and in what form they gave their thought expression. And 
since classical thought was obviously a development in time, the 
editors have arranged their selections, for the most part, in chrono- 
logical order. As a result of the plan of the work, emphasis has been 
placed upon masterpieces of thought, yet masterpieces of form are by 
no means wanting, “since (as the editors point out) it is eminently 
true of the classics that the criteria of clear thinking and of form 
coincide.” 

In format, The Spirit of the Classics is admirable and pleasing to 
the eye. The editors have done their work carefully and with 
discerning judgment. The translations are all in excellent taste 
and by competent hands. I earnestly commend the work to all 
lovers of classical thought, especially to such as feel unable to af- 
ford the more elaborate and expensive authologies. 


Craries L. Sumer. 
Denton, N. C. 





History oF tHe Lost SraTe or FRanxkiin. By Samuel Cole Williams, 
formerly Justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. (The Watauga 
Press, Johnson City, Tennessee. 1924. pp. 371.) 

In popular estimation the State of Franklin has shared with 
Roanoke Island a place in romantic and sentimental history. The 
“soft and shadowy” veil of time has lain across the tragedy of 
both, and we almost regret to have the stern pen of history invade 
our illusion. The State of Franklin was, however, a very serious 
reality in its day, and Judge Williams has rendered a real service 
to the history of both North Carolina and Tennessee—mother and 
daughter states—in this first elaborate account of the early North 
Carolina secession. 

It is the most complete assembly of the records of that interest- 
ing movement yet attempted. Dr. Ramsey’s contributions in the 
Annals of Tennessee and The Land We Love, Captain Ashe’s dis- 
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cussion in the North Carolina Booklet, and Dr. Boyd’s account in 
his volume on North Carolina have whetted our appetite for more, 
and prepared us to welcome and better estimate the value of this 
larger contribution. This in turn will quicken our interest in the 
Spanish records now being copied for the North Carolina Historical 
Commission from the archives of Madrid, Seville and Simancas, 
where thousands of documents have been found that pertain particu- 
larly to the expansion of North Carolina in the west. 

The value of Judge Williams’s work would be greatly enhanced 
by adequate maps, of which there are none. 

At the close of the Revolution North Carolina was both embar 
rassed and enriched by its public domain. The grant from the 
British Crown embraced the territory from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the South Sea. The royal donor does not appear to have known 
just how much he was giving, but the Lords Proprietors set the pace 
for the old lady in the Hoosier School Master, who told her husband 
when entering western lands to “git a plenty while you’re a gittin.” 

Upon the restoration of peace it was proposed to apportion the 
national debt among the states in proportion to population and terri- 
tory, which would have borne heavily upon North Carolina. On the 
other hand her broad acres, extending to the Mississippi, which was 
as far as the Spaniards would let us go, would have sold for enough 
to pay the greater portion, possibly the whole, of her share of the 
debt. Congress was urging that states which had surplus territory 
should cede it to the national government for the common good—a 
more generous contribution than North Carolina was willing to make, 
in possible anticipation of what the “common good” meant in re 
spect of public lands, as later experienced by the original states. 

The boundaries of her western lands were not well defined, and 
North Carolina had made no adequate regulations for their settle 
ment. Portions of the territory were wholly unorganized. Scattered 
settlements were made—some in what was supposed to be Virginia 
territory, and others supposed to be in Georgia. They were about 
two weeks travel from the seat of government and their conditions 
so materially differed from the more populous settlements of the east 
that they shared but meagerly in the protection and benefit of govern- 
ment and experienced an undue share of its burdens. This situation 
furnished opportunity for ambitious leaders to inaugurate an active 
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propaganda for the creation of one or more new states in such sparsely 
settled and unorganized portions of the back country. The result- 
ant discontent in these new settlements and the nagging criticism 
of her sister states finally led to an act of cession to the Federal gov- 
ernment at the April session, 1784, of the General Assembly. 
There was, however, a reservation of sovereignty over the territory 
and inhabitants until the United States should accept the cession, 
the time for which was limited to twelve months. This act and the 
inadequacy of its terms in failing to provide for the payment of her 
public debt created such popular discontent in North Carolina that 
it was repealed by the General Assembly at its October session of 
the same year, without waiting for the action of Congress. 

The inhabitants of the deceded territory made the passage of the 
Act of Cession excuse or occasion to assume that North Carolina 
did not want them. They declared their independence, undertook 
the organization of a separate state government with a constititu- 
tion, general assembly, courts and a military establishment, none 
of which was suspended by the repeal of the cession. For a time 
that government sought to administer affairs. An effort was made, 
and very nearly succeeded, to induce Congress to ignore the repeal 
and form a territorial organization or create a new state. But great 
moderation and firmness on the part of the North Carolina authori- 
ties averted civil war and finally prevailed upon the secessionists to 
abandon their organization. The State resumed her lawful authority 
and all opposition to it ceased in 1789. 

A little later a second cession was accepted by the United States. 
A short-lived territorial government soon gave way and the State of 
Tennessee was admitted into the Union June 1, 1796. 

The filling in of these outlines with pertinent and possibly some 
impertinent details, a discussion of motives and policies, of per- 
sonal notes and incidents, estrangements, alliances, feuds and recon- 
ciliations, the processes of settlement and government, Indian trea- 
ties and conflicts, the social, industrial, religious and political life 
of the people, make up the story of the “Lost State.” 

A distinct feature of the book is its biographical sketches, which 
acquaint us with Sevier, Campbell, Cocke, Robertson, Shelby, Tip- 
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ton, Martin, and nearly half a hundred other participants in these 
active movements, and furnish a great storehouse of material for 
students of genealogy. 

We may wish that the writer had realized more fully the difficul- 
ties that beset the statesmen of the young commonwealth, which had 
played so large and gallant a part in the struggle for independence, 
and credited them with higher motives. Recrimination would be 
easy, but not profitable. North Carolina and Tennessee are indebted 
to Judge Williams for the industry and care with which he has 
put together the records of those events which laid the foundation of 
the great State of Tennessee. 


Tuomas M. Pitrman. 
HENDERSON, N. C. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION. A Study in the Development and Accuracy 
of a Tradition by Francis Pendleton Gains. Columbia University Press. 
New York. 1925. Price $2.50. 


Or that the past must ever win 

A glory from its being far, 

And orb into the perfect star 

We saw not when we walked therein. 

Enchantment lent by the passage of time that influences individual 
memory to reproduce the past as roseate, whatever it may have been 
in fact, no doubt also affects collective memory which, always aided 
by fiction, develops traditions. The tradition of the Southern plan- 
tation, an extensive and detailed study of which Mr. Gaines under- 
takes in this book, is the most roseate connected with the United 
States. It has taken powerful hold of the popular imagination not 
only in the South but in the country as a whole, probably because, 
as the author points out, since the epoch of the plantation “‘is closed 
and the system passed, it stands as a kind of American embodiment 
of the golden age. . . . On the plain of reality, as it were, we 
gaze across the vale of desire to the heights of illusion, to the delect- 
able hill—and see thereon the Southern plantation.” 

What Mr. Gaines calls the points of concentration of this tradi- 
tion are: the central splendor and surrounding picturesqueness of 
plantation setting, big house, Negro cabins, cotton, tobacco or rice 
fields; a social life of gayety in both races and of elegance in the 


ruling class ; vivid characters such as the high-spirited, hard-drinking, 
8 
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hospitable planter, the always-beautiful and accomplished belle, 
the young gallant, the wicked overseer, the faithful Negro mammy 
and humorous Negro story-teller; and idealized relations between the 
races in which the master holds sway in almost providential benefi- 
cence over contented, loyal and devoted slaves. 

Even in the South where this tradition is most familiar and where 
it thrives most hardily, the reader will doubtless be surprised to learn 
in what a large body of literature the Southern plantation figures, 
as well as on the stage and in popular song, all of which Mr. Gaines 
discusses. According to Mr. Gaines, the plantation makes its first 
important appearance in literature with the work of Carruthers and 
Kennedy, and for purposes of convenience the author dates the 
beginning of the tradition in literature from the year 1832 when 
Kennedy’s Swallow Barn was published. The rise of plantation 
literature he thus identifies chronologically with a period of im- 
portance in general plantation history, marked by the beginning of 
a vigorous abolition sentiment, increasing agricultural development 
of the lower South, producing a new type of plantation and modify- 
ing plantation policy in the older States, and the assumption by 
the South of a definitely defensive attitude with consequent rapid 
growth of sectional consciousness. 

Mr. Gaines states that Kennedy’s significance lies in the fact 
that this author fixed the popular attitude toward plantation material, 
throwing over it all the glamor of romance. Later domestic romanc- 
ers of the ’30’s and ’40’s followed in his foot-steps. In the subse- 
quent development of the tradition in literature, the most important 
factor was the wide dissemination of abolition propaganda in which 
the plantation necessarily figured largely, the most noted example of 
which was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Such 
propaganda was immediately answered by counter literature by South- 
erners defending the aspects of plantation life which the abolition- 
ists had attacked and glorifying even more fulsomely than formerly 
the whole of that life. This period of arraignment of and apology 
for the Southern plantation in literature lasted for about twenty 
years, from 1850 until 1870. About 1870, however, the haze of ret- 
rospect began to gather around the plantation and the abolitionist 
strictures were largely forgotten. Thomas Nelson Page, captain of 
a host of writers about the plantation at this time, appeared to “write 
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the epitaph of a civilization.” But it was Joel Chandler Harris, 
chiefly signficant for his revelation of the plantation Negro in his 
stories of Uncle Remus, who was to usher in “the perfect day of 
plantation literature. “Page and Harris are the most important names 
connected with this later outburst, but scores of other authors North 
and South in the last of the 19th Century found the plantation a 
prolific theme. Well into the first decade of the present century 
plantation literature held its popularity, until the trend of fiction 
veered sharply to realism. But the tradition still persists, mainly 
in the historical novel. 

Though Mr. Gaines considers literature most influential in fixing 
the tradition of the Southern plantation in the popular mind, the 
stage has also contributed, as shown by the popularity of the pre- 
sentation of the purely comic side of plantation life in minstrelsy 
and musical comedy as well as the plantation theme in the “Tom 
shows” and the legitimate drama, this last reaching its flood in the 
nineties. Although Mr. Gaines made no mention of it, it is probable 
that all the legitimate plantation drama ever produced has done less 
to impress the tradition upon the mind of America than D. W. 
Griffith’s moving picture, “The Birth of a Nation.” In popular 
song also the Southern plantation has had wide appeal, as witness 
the wistful melodies of Stephen Collins Foster and others, the “coon 
songs” of the past, and the perennially popular “mammy songs” of 
today. 

After tracing the development of the plantation tradition in litera- 
ture, on the stage and in popular song, Mr. Gaines attempts to de- 
termine the accuracy of its correspondence to the facts of Southern 
ante-bellum life. As might have been expected, here he makes the inev- 
itable discovery that “the tradition omits much plantation truth 
and at the same time exaggerates freely certain attractive features of 
the old life.” He is aware that in a few limited localities such as 
tide-water Virginia, the rice districts of South Carolina and the 
lower Mississippi Valley, there is unmistakable evidence pointing to 
the former existence of an order of life “which approximates in real 
social charm the traditional charm of the romances.’’ However, he con- 
siders such communities exceptional, though in the tradition presented 


as typical. 
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One of the most notable discrepancies of the tradition Mr. Gaines 
finds in its complete omission of the Southern middle class. He 
thinks the tradition is accurate, however, in presenting the great 
plantation ideal as dominant in antebellum Southern life, but he 
notes, on the other hand, that it hardly suggests the true economic 
basis of that life except in its implication of its precariousness. 
In the question of the brilliance of plantation society with which the 
whole tradition is a-flame, he faces what he calls “the quantitative 
exaggeration,” or the stretching of isolated and exceptional instances 
into a general type. The provincialism of the Southern feudalistic 
society he sees reflected in the tradition, although the traditional in- 
terpretation of this provincialism is that of “splendid isolation.” An- 
other serious omission is the scant attention given the influence of 
slavery on the character of the ruling class, while the tradition 
colors with romantic hues certain vices of the Southern feudal lords, 
particularly drinking and gambling. The recreation emphasized 
such a racing and hunting, social festivities, especially those con- 
nected with Christmas and weddings and the humbler corn-shucking, 
rice-beating, hog-killing and the like he thinks are “played up” 
in the tradition although recreation of this sort was really a po- 
tent condition of life in the old regime. The plantation mansion 
also has been magnified, the “quantitative exaggeration” again. 
The author’s chief objection to the picture of Southern home-life 
given by the tradition is that this life actually had a worthier sig- 
nificance than the tradition implies. “The home life,” he says, 
“was in essential respects almost unparalleled, nowhere else in this 
Republic was it fraught with richer charm of reciprocal affection.” 
The traditional hospitality has a “singularly substantial basis of fact” 
and is practically unchallenged. 

Among the plantation characters he discussed three main types, 
the old planter, the belle and the Negro. Others are less conspicuous. 
After matrimony, the belle becomes the less colorful plantation mis- 
tress, while the young gallant is less picturesque than his sire. There 
is, too, on the outskirts of the scene, the sinister overseer. In the fem- 
inine types Mr. Gaines discovers an idealism not suggested in the mas- 
culine, though the whole generalization of woman’s character is 
“glittering but thin.” Here again he charges the tradition with 


omission in passing over the many limitations attaching to the status 
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of woman in ante-bellum society and the anguish caused her by the 
lax morals of her men. Mr. Gaines regards the plantation type of 
Southern manhood as inadequate in presentation of both the average 
small planter and the true gentleman of the Old South such as 
Robert E. Lee. “Beside either of these varieties,” he writes, “the 
gentleman of the tradition is rather a tawdry fellow.” The sinister 
character of the overseer is largely based on fact, the mammy, the 
plantation story-teller accentuated, dramatized and conventionalized. 
In characterization of the Negro, his superstitious religious fervor, 
musical ability, humor and irresponsibility, the tradition, says Mr. 
Gaines, chooses only what makes “good copy,” distorting when desir- 
able and omitting at pleasure. 

Race relations as presented in the tradition are highly idealized, 
“benign supervision and happy dependence.” Mr. Gaines calls at- 
tention to the fact that the fundamental quality of these relations, 
i.e., naturalness, the general “absence of any definite inter-racial 
mood,” is omitted from the tradition. The tradition has never 
been able to idealize miscegenation, the great cancer of antebellum 
race relations, and apparently has never tried. Probably this is 
mainly due to miscegenations’s dramatic value, for the tradition, 
though ideal, strongly emphasizes the dramatic. Actual race re 
lations on the plantation, according to Mr. Gaines, though far 
short of the tradition’s idea, in the main were good. The majority 
of slaves were contented enough and well-cared for, “the profes- 
sions of the ruling class were carried out . . . as well as 
could have been expected.” 

Mr. Gaines’s book is a thorough and dispassionate analysis of a 
subject that appeals primarily to the imagination and the heart. 
The effect of his analysis on the tradition itself will no doubt be 
slight, since the imagination and the heart are not greatly concerned 
with reasoned analysis. That the tradition had, indeed, a sub 
stantial basis in fact, despite its inevitable exaggerations, is known 
by every person fortunate enough to be familiar with any of the 
few surviving representatives of that regime. The character of 
these gentlefolk and not the clap-trap of plantation melodrama nor 
the sentimental romance of plantation fiction is unanswerable 
witness to the many excellencies of the old order, for all its stark 
as well as hidden faults. In comparing the tradition of the South- 
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ern plantation with the actual plantation, Mr. Gaines has found 
that a tradition is not history nor sociology. Indeed, in the course 
of his very interesting research, Mr. Gaines has discovered that a 


tradition is a tradition. 
Nett Battie Lewis. 


RaLeicn, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commissior. receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual; Proceed- 
ings of the State Interary and Historical Association; The North 
Carolina Booklet; and The North Carolina Day Program. These 
publications are out of print. It is requested that any one having 
duplicates of any of these publications send them to R. B. House, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 
N. C. Any supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the 
collections of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North 
Carolina history will be rendered. 


During the week of March 18, Dr. Mitchell Carroll died at his 
home in Washington. Dr. Carroll was born June 2, 1870, at Wake 
Forest. He was one of the most noted archeologists in America, 
and the author of numerous books on classical subjects. He founded 
the Arts and Archeology Magazine, of which he was editor at the 
time of his death. In addition, he was a member of the Philological 
Association, the Cosmos Club, and the Arts Club of Washington, 
and recipient of numerous honorary degrees and positions in his 


profession. 


Dean Ford, of the University of Minnesota Graduate School, now 
on a year’s leave of absence to serve the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Memorial, was a visitor to North Carolina March 21-23. He 
spent most of his time as the guest of the Department of History 
at the University of North Carolina. 


William Allen White, editor of the Emporia Gazette of Kansas, 
and the biographer of Woodrow Wilson, spoke in Chapel Hill April 
3, on “Some Cycles of Cathay.” His discourse was on the main 
developments of history into the conditions of the present day. 


On April 3, at the University of North Carolina, seventy-five 
teachers of Social Science, representing all sections of the South, 
met in a Conference of Social Science Teachers. There were addresses 
by notable scholars and public officials. 
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During the week of April 27, Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of 
history at Columbia University, director of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for World Peace, and author of several notable books dealing 
with foreign governments, was the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the annual Phi Beta Kappa exercises at Duke University, 
and delivered an address on the subject, “The Challenge to Intelli- 
gence in Foreign Affairs.” He lectured under the auspices of the 
John McTyeire Flowers lectures foundation. On Friday evening, 
April 31, a buffet supper was given at Duke University in honor of 
Dr. Shotwell. It was attended by the history faculties of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the North Carolina College for Women, 
Duke University, and Wake Forest College. Dr. Shotwell also spoke 
at the Open Forum at Greensboro during his visit to North Carolina. 


On the evening of May 22, the history faculties of the University 
of North Carolina, Duke University, Wake Forest College, and the 
North Carolina College for Women were entertained at a dinner at 
the North Carolina College for Women. 


The John C. McNair lectures on the relation of religion and 
science, at the University of North Carolina for the year 1925, were 
delivered by W. L. Poteat, president of Wake Forest College. He 
delivered three lectures on the general subject: “Can a Man Be a 


Christian Today ?” 


A recent visitor to North Carolina was Chief Justice F. F. Faville 
of Iowa. He visited the University of North Carolina, Duke Uni- 
versity, and the Supreme Court of North Carolina, delivering sev- 
eral addresses on the history and significance of the practice of law. 


Over 130,000 titles of records bearing on the World War have 
been collected by the library of Stanford University, in California. 
The collection was founded by Herbert Hoover. Many of the docu- 
ments will be sealed and kept secret for a period of twenty-five years. 
This collection ranks with that in Paris as a source for historians 


of the World War. 


The annual meeting of the Roanoke Colony Memorial Association 
was held in the Cupola House at Edenton May 7. It was presided 
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over by Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire. Reports showed that the 
financial status of the Association was good, that the damage to the 
fort on Roanoke Island had been repaired, and resolutions were passed 
requesting the State Highway Commission to build a highway along 
the northern and western border of the Association property on 
Roanoke Island. Bishop Cheshire was elected president, and Dr. 
R. B. Drane secretary and treasure. 


Miss Lois V. Rumph, of the staff of the North Carolina Library 
Commission, is compiling a complete bibliography of North Caro- 
lina. Her list includes not only history but all other classifications of 
publications in North Carolina and about North Carolina. Her pur- 
pose is to compile, first a complete bibliography for the year 1924, 
and to work backwards year by year to the earliest publications. She 
will publish her work by years, in the North Carolina Iabrary 


Bulletin. 


L. H. Jones, 524 First Street, Louisville, Ky., writes the editor 
of the Historicat Review that it is his purpose to build up a com- 
plete historical library for the Kentucky State Historical Society. 
He is searching for a complete set of the Colonial and State Records 
of North Carolina. These volumes, published under the direction 
of the trustees of the State Library of North Carolina, have been 
distributed widely over North Carolina and throughout the libra- 
ries of the country and the supply available for distribution has 
now become exhausted. Mr. Jones offers to purchase at a good price 
a complete set of these records wherever they may be found, and 
requests information concerning the whereabouts of a complete set. 


Charles Lee Smith, president of Edwards & Broughton Printing 
Company of Raleigh, and a student of history and social science, 
is on a tour through the cities of Europe, studying general educa- 
tional and social conditions. He will be in Europe for the major 


part of the present year. 


The Charlotte Observer published a special edition May 18, in 
commemoration of the celebration of the Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence. The edition numbers 256 pages. It is the largest 
newspaper ever published in the South and contains valuable material 


of a historical and economic nature. 
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It has long been the custom for Charlotte to celebrate the Twentieth 
of May by public exercises. For the year 1925 the entire week of 
May 20 was set aside for a community celebration. A Congressional 
committee attended the exercises officially. There was a pageant 
showing the development of historic Mecklenburg, and thousands of 
people visited Charlotte during the week. 


Among the commencement speakers at the various institutions of 
North Carolina for 1925, notable students of history that delivered 
addresses were Glenn Frank, editor of the Century magazine and re- 
cently elected president of the University of Wisconsin, who delivered 
the commencement address at the University of North Carolina June 
10, and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, ex-president of Amherst College, 
who delivered the address at Guilford College June 9. 


As this issue of the Review goes to press, it has been impossible 
to obtain full information concerning the history faculties at the 
various institutions of North Carolina for their summer schools, or 
information concerning the plans of the various teachers of history 
in North Carolina. Fragmentary notes of this nature were carried 
in the April 1925 issue. The following gives in full the plans for the 
North Carolina College for Women: 


B. B. Kendrick will teach in the Columbia University Summer School. 

Marjorie Mendenhall will attend the summer school of Harvard University. 

Bessie Edsall will continue, under the direction of the University of Wis- 
consin, her special research in the documents of New Mexico pertaining to 
Latin-American history. 

Florence Smith, supply teacher at the College for 1925, will go next year 
to West Hampton College, in Richmond. 

Mary Wilde Gullander, who is taking her master’s degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania this year, will return to the College at the beginning of the 
session of 1925-26. 

Bernice Draper and C. D. Johns will take a complete vacation. They will 
neither work nor teach for the summer. 


All other members of the Department of History will teach during the 
summer school as follows: 
Vera Largent will give courses on European Backgrounds, the Jacksonian 


Epoch, and Contemporary European History. 
Carolina Heezen will give courses on Historical Material for Primary 
Grades, American History of 1812, American History 1812-1877. 
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W. C. Jackson will give courses on Inter-Racial Relations, Contemporary 
American History, North Carolina History. 


Harriet Elliot will give courses on the National Government, the State 
Government, Contemporary International Relations. 


During the second session of the summer school Ethelyn Dewey will teach 
European History, and A. M. Arnett will give courses in American and North 
Carolina History. 


The following noteworthy articles have appeared in North Caro- 
lina newspapers: In the News and Observer, April 19, 26, May 3, 
10, 17, 24, Nell Battle Lewis has a series of articles on the History 
of the Woman Movement; “Social Life in Old Greensboro,” by Mat- 
tie H. Caldwell, Greensboro Daily News, March 22; “North Carolina 
at Gettysburg,” by Mrs. John Huske Anderson, Raleigh News and 
Observer, April 19; “The Senators and Representatives from North 
Carolina in the Congress of the Confederate States,” by Zeb Vance 
Walser, Greensboro Daily News, May 10; Reprint of the address of 
Cyrus Q. Lemmond on the secession of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Daily News, May 31; “Antebellum Homes of Greensboro, by Nellie 
M. Rowe, Greensboro Daily News, May 31. 


Richard H. Shryock, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 


appointed associate professor of history in Duke University. He 
will begin his work at Duke University in the fall of 1925. 


The Duke University Press will issue during the year 1925 the 
following volumes: Story of Durham; City of the New South, by 
William K. Boyd; Origin of the Whig Party, by E. M. Carroll; Life 
of John Slidell, by L. M. Sears; Georgta and the Compromise of 1850 
by Richard H. Shryock. 





